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- EDITORIAL NOTES. 





VICTORY IN ARIZONA. 


A special from Tucson, Arizona, dated 
March 3, says: ‘The special legislative 
council to day passed a woman suffrage 


bill by a vote of ten to two. It will cer- 
tainly pass the House.” 

An outline report of the National-Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Convention is given 
this week. The State reports, or the sub- 
stance of them, will be given later, to- 
gether with some of the addresses. The 
meetings were a brilliant success. 


_ 
> 


A bill to confer upon women the right 
to vote for the election of the President 
and Vice-president of the United States 
was introduced in the Nebraska Senate on 
Feb. 27, by Senator Collins. 


2+ 
iad 


The Nationalist Party of Rhode Island 
has just nominated a State and Legislative 
ticket upon a platform which includes & 
plank in favor of ‘‘universal suffrage with- 
out regard to sex.” 


+++ 
*?o+ 


At the annual elections held in many 
Massachusetts towns on March 2, women 
were elected as follows: School Commit- 
tee: Mrs. Sarah R. Parker, Wilmington; 
Augusta L. Hanchett, Hyde Park; Mrs. 
A. K. Miller, Melrose; Carrie Litchfield, 
Scituate; Mrs. Mary F. W. Homer, Bel- 
mont; Mrs. Cora Stearns, Wendell; Mrs. 
M. A. Stoddard, Upton; Mrs. Carrie L. 
Wade, Hull; Mrs. Carrie Burrell, Rock- 
land; Miss Emma F. Ware, Milton; Mrs. 
Mary A. Howard, Franklin; Harriet M. 
Grey, Norwood; Triphena Whiting, Han- 
over; Anna M. Bancroft, Hopedale; Mrs. 
Josiah D. Vaughn, Rochester; Mary Etta 
Clark, Topsfield; Mrs. Aura C. Johnson 
and Mrs. Mary J. Bigelow, Lunenburg; 
Mrs. Josephine D. Emerson and Mrs. 
Sarah Sargent, Methuen; Mrs. Mary H. 
Andrews, Essex; Miss L. M. Ambrose, 
Everett; Sarah E. Bosworth, Pembroke; 
Miss M. J. Richardson, Dana. Mrs. Mar- 
tha D. Bale, of Melrose, was elected a 
member of the Board of Overseers of the 
Poor. Ten towns elected women as trus- 
tees of public libraries or on the library 


committee. 
—————+9o—__—_ 


At the meeting of the New York Wom- 
an’s Legal Educational Society held last 
Saturday afternoon at the house of Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, No.110 West Thirty- 
fourth street, the venerable ex-J udge Noah 
Davis gave an address on the ‘Coming 
Nuptiais of Justice and Women.” He said 
that fifty years ago, when he was admit- 
ted to the bar, a married woman had no 
rights or even an existence in the eyes of 
the law. When she married the law looked 
upon her and her husband as one, and the 
husband was the one. The evils which 
grew out of such a condition of affairs 

















were so annoying that he now wonders 
that women were induced to marry at all. 
‘“‘Every woman,” said he, ‘is as mucha 
citizen asevery man. Women should un- 
derstand, however, their duties to the gov- 
ernment, and they are entitled to know by 
what right they are governed and by 
whom. This makes me out a woman suf- 
fragist, and I am a woman sovffragist.” 
The audience applauded this declaration. 

Women in Detroit, Mich., are becoming 
interested in the approaching election of 
members of the board of education in that 
city, and probably women will be present- 
ed in several of the wards to the different 
party caucuses for candidacy. The one 
woman on the board, Mrs. Parsons, has 
been one of its most useful members, and 
her service on the committee of health 
and ventilation has been of especial value, 
and there is a desire to have her re- 
elected. 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 








The following resolutions were passed 
at the annual convention of the National- 
American W. 8S. A. in Washington last 
week : 


Resolved, That the establishment of 
full woman suffrage in the State of Wyom- 
ing by the vote of her people, and its 
Subsequent ratification by Congress and 
the President, mark a revolation in the po- 
litical status of woman in America, and 
will hereafcer give the women of the na- 
tion U. 8S. Senators and Representatives 
elected in part by the votes of women. 

Second—That school suffrage by women 
in twenty-two States, municipal woman 
suffrage in Kansas, and full woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming give assurance that 
women will eventually be recognized as 
the political equals of men. 

Third—That we congratulate the Kansas 
House of Representatives upon its adop- 
tion of a woman suffrage bill by a two- 
thirds vote (69 to 34), and we earnestly 
appeal to the Kansas Senate for its concur- 
rence. 

Fourth—That the recent discussions of 
woman suffrage on an educational quali- 
fication by the constitutional conventions 
of Mississippi and Kentucky indicate a 
growing belief on the part of enlightened 
legislators that the admission as voters of 
women who can read and write, will solve 
the difficult problem of political illiteracy. 


Fifth—That we recommend conventions 
during the coming year in every Southern 
capital, in co-operation with the suffragists 
of those States. 

Sizth—(a) That we will continue to me- 
morialize Congress for a constitutional 
amendment abolishing all political distinc- 
tions On account of sex. 

(6) That in the six remaining Territories 
we will make strenuous efforts to secure 
full suffrage by statute in advance of their 
admission as States. ‘ 

(c) Thatin every State where there is no 
express constitutional exclusion of wom- 
en as voters, we advise suffragists to de- 
mand full woman suffrage by legislative 
enactment, and in every State to petition 
the Legislature for municipal and presi- 
dential woman suffrage by statute. 

(d) That we will heartily support any 
State which engages in a struggle for 
equal suffrage by methods approved by 
this Association. 

Seventh—That we urge the appointment 
of women as physicians, matrons, and 
managers in all penal, reformatory, and 
other public institutions containing women 
or children as inmates. 

Eighth—That women and men should be 
equally represented on school boards. 

Ninth—That we congratulate the friends 
of equal rights upon the advancement of 
women indicated by their late National 
Council, and by woman’s improved oppor- 
tunities, social, industrial, educational, 
legal, professional, and political—oppor- 
tunities which are at once a basis and a 
guarantee for her future equality as an 
American citizen. 

Tenth—That we urge each State Suf- 
frage Society to petition its Legislature 
for a thorough revision of the laws regu- 
lating the marriage relation, so as to secure 
to wives and husbands equal personal and 
property rights, to mothers and fathers 
equal rights to their children, and to 
widows and widowers equal inheritance of 
property. 

Eleventh—That our thanks are due to 
the House and Senate Committees of Con- 
gress for their reports in favor of woman 
suffrage, and to the members of both 
houses who have worked and voted for the 
admission of Wyoming. 

Tweilfth—Recognizing the power of the 
press, we thank the women of the several 
Press Associations for aiding our cause; 
and we also express our obligations to 
the Washington papers and to the Associ- 
ated and United Press for their friendly 
reports of our proceedings. 

OFFICERS. 


The officers elected were: 


President—Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Vice-President at Large—Susan B. Anthony. 
Chairman Executive Committee—Lucy Stone. 
Corresponding Secretary — Rachel Foster- 
Avery. 
Recording Secretary—Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Treasurer—Jane H. Spofford. 
Auditors — Frederic A. Hinckley, Eliza T. 
Ward. ; 








THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


The last day of the Woman's National | 


Council, at Washington, Feb. 25, was 
crowded with excellent papers and ad- 
dresses. The morning session was opened 
with prayer by Mrs. A. C. Thorpe, of 
Cambridge, Mass. Miss Susan B. Anthony 
read a part of the exhaustive paper pre- 
pared by Mrs. E. Cady Stanton, on the 


' the church, he spoke of the argument 


raised by many wemen that it was the de- 
siga of God that woman should be eligible 
to any position she could occupy. The 
women go to the Bible to prove their claim ; 
and the one woman upon whom we have 
all laid our claim and our boast is that 
grand old woman who was ableto cry out, 
in looking over [srael in its hours of peace, 
‘There was trouble, there was dissension, 
there was unrest in [srael until I, Deborah, 


| a mother in Israel, arose.’’ We point tothe 


‘*Matriarchate or Mother-Age,” which | 


gave evidence of deep research, and cited 


facts to show that in the beginnings of 


history, maternity, instead of being a 
‘disability,’ was the all-inspiring motive 


| at least, as having been chosen by God; 


or force that impelled the first steps toward | 


a stable home and family life; that the 
necessities of motherhood were the source 
of all the earliest attempts toward civil- 
ization. 

In response to a general desire, Miss 
Anthony gave some glimpses of her own 
personal experience as a woman suffrage 
advocate. ‘*T'o-day,’’ she added, ‘‘not a 
reform can go forward until the Govern- 
ment does the third great act of justice— 
the enfranchisement of women. It is the 
duty of this Council to tell the Govern- 
ment that it needs the women as a factor 
io its existence.” 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s paper, ‘‘The 
Relation of the Woman Suffrage Movement 
to Other Modern Reforms,” was concise, 
convincing, and impressive. Among the 
things she said were these: ‘‘The modern 
uprising of women is one of those reforms 
that come from the depths of nature. 
Women have left oft their playing to claim 
their own share of the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of life. I do not say that 
the appearance of women in the political 
arena is going to right every wrong, but 
it will do much. Look at the anomalous 
condition of things. Here are women 
ministers,—they can preach of the sin and 
vice in the world, but they cannot use a 
ballot to suppressthem. Weare not drift- 
ing, but marching toward a better state of 
affairs.”” At the close of Mrs. Howe’s ad- 
dress, the audience rose and sang ‘‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, of New 
York, graphically told the story of the 
numerous ‘‘Gains of the Last Three Years.” 

Frances E. Willard, the president of the 
Council, introduced the last speaker, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, as follows: 


We have had present during the Council 
a very modest, quiet, gentle, and yet in- 
domitable little woman, who has had the 
embarrassing and uvenviable duty of tap- 
ping the beli. Now she is to come under 
the rule, and no one will do it with more 
gracefulness or good will. While Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw speaks to us about ‘‘God’s 
Women,” she will present in herself an 
embodiment of the unique title she has 
chosen for her address. I will ask Mrs. 
Mary T. Lathrop to time the Rev. Anna 
Shaw. - 

Miss Shaw proceeded to review Bishop 
Vincent's reported assertion that God's 
women are not the Deborahs and Miriams, 
but the Ruths, Rachels, and Marys. She 
said: 

The subject, ‘God's Women,” was sug- 

ested to me by an article in a newspaper, 
which a gentleman defined God’s wom- 
en. It has always seemed to me remarka- 
ble how clear the definitions of men are in 
regard to women, their duties, their privi- 
leges, their responsibilities, their relations 
to each other, to men, to government, and 
now to God. While they have been doing 
this for years, we have been patiently lis- 
tening. The woman of the nineteenth 
century has taken to definition, and she 
has come to the conclusion tnat it may be 
possible for a woman, as well as for a man, 
to comprehend the relations of women to 
each other, to their homes, to the church, 
to the State, and, listening for the voice of 
God themselves, to know what is the rela- 
tion of woman to the Divine; and, beliey- 
ing this, no divine, whether he wear the 
name of elder, deacon, priest, bishop, or 
pope, shall define for the woman of the 
twentieth century her right to be and to 
become all God makes it possible for her 
to be. 
The great divine who suggested this 
subject to me was lecturing before an In- 
stitute of Sacred Theology in the city of 
New York. Before him was a class of 
students, male and female, and he was de- 
fining to the male students what they, the 
males, might permit the females to do. 
He says, “There are some things which 
the women may be permitted to do.’’ Now 
we like that, don’t we? Some things that 


we may be permitted to do! ‘They may 
be permitted to dispense certain charities ; 
they may be permitted to speak in prayer 


and class-meetings ; they may be permitted 
to do certain lines of church work. There 
are other things which women may not be 
permitted todo. Among the things which 
they may not be permitted to do, is to hold 
high official relation to the church, to be- 
come its ministers, and to dispense its sac- 
raments. These things women may not 
be permitted to do.” 

In referring to the relation of woman to 








| brain, a tender, affectionate, loving, moth- 





fact that the judges of [srael were always 
understood by those people to be divinely 
selected for their position; and being thus 
divinely selected, we cannot assume that 
any human being could have taken the pusi- 
tion who was not recognized, by the people, 


and even with the authority of the bishop 
to back it, we cannot assume that God did 
not know what He was doing when He 
chose Deborah to be a judge in Israel. If 
Bishop Vincent thinks God made a mis- 
take, he will have to wait forever to cor- 
rect the mistake, for it is done, and we 
cannot go back on the record. ‘This wom- 
an found a country greatly disturbed, a 
country where the jadges had been taking 
bribes from the people, where the people 
were utterly demoralized, where they 
dared not walk on their highways because 
of thieves or robb rs, and were compelled 
to go secretly through cross lots in order 
to get from city to city. Duriog the forty 
years of her reign as judge of Israel, the 
whole condition of thiugs was revolution- 
ized. We are told that she judged the 
people in righteousness, and the people 
had peace for forty years. Just think of 
forty years of peace! We have never 
known such athiog slace thatday. Now, 
then, this woman was not, we are told by 
Bishop Vincent, God’s woman. If, then, 
she was not God’s womin, whose woman 
was she? And if God is not able to recog- 
nize His own, what will become of us at 
the last? Now, we believe that this judge 
in Israel was divinely ordained for the 
work, because otherwise she could not 
have done her work so well. 

This same divine tells us that Miriam was 
not God’s woman either; that she was a 
sort of something interpolated for the 
times of war and distress. All great souls 
are interpolated for great occasions when 
they are needed. And when God wants 
a certain thing done that He knows 
needs a woman to do ic, He generally raises 
up & woman and not a man for the position. 
‘he world needed a woman. Here was 
the boy Moses, under the reign of a man, 
by whom Moses would have been put to 
death in his babyhood, but that the loving 
heart of his mother said, ‘‘He shall not 
die ;” and she hid him away. 

We are told that women have no reason- 
ing powers. ‘They are not able to arrive 








at logical conclusions. When I was in the 
theological school, a young man who was 
studying theology, and who was arrayed, 
as they always are during the first year, 
with a coat buttoned up high around the 
neck, and all that, said he thought it was 
his duty to warn me inthe beginning. He 
said: ‘*You are making a great mistake. 
God never intended a woman to preach 
the gospel. God has so construcied the | 
brain of a woman that she cannot give a 
correct and continuous exegesis of Scrip- | 
ture.’ Doesn't that sound like a first year 
student? ‘it may be,” I said, “that God 
has constructed our brain so that we can- 
not give a correct ahd continuous exegesis 
of Scripture. But He has at least con- 
structed our brain so that somewhere or 
other He has found a place in it in which 
He has bestowed a large amount of gump- 
tion. Now, if we do not possess exegeti- 
cal ability, we at least have gumpvion 
enough, if we undertake to preach and 
find our church empty, to get out of 
the pulpit and into the pew. What a 
grand thing it would be for the church at 
large if the other sex had some of that 
kind of gumption! ‘There would not be 
some bishops who are preaching to-day. 

Now this woman, Miriam, we are told, 
is not God’s woman. But see this little 
woman’s gumption, how she gets around 
the young princess, and the mother-heart 
of the young princess goes out towards 
the baby! She was « woman, though 
she was a princess. See how shrewdly 
this little girl planned it so that the child’s 
mother should become his nurse, and huw, 
under the guidance and care of his mother, 
Moses was reared to become the leader of 
the people of Israel! You see that in all 
that transaction, God did not need a man, 
and He did need a great woman; and He 
found women enough of the kind He want- 
ed to do just the work that He wanted 
done. What more natural than that when 
Moses, years after, led the people out 
from Egypt, there went by the side of the 
great leader his sister Miriam, and that 
they, with their other brother, became the 
united leaders of the children of Israel 
out from their bondage? 

If God chose a woman to act in these | 
cases, when the world needed a clear 





erly heart, a firm and determined will, and 
chose the woman to do it, and if when the 
people needed a leader to guide them out of 
bondage to freedom, He chose a woman to 
be among the leading instruments of that 
great undertaking, who shall dare to say, 
be he layman or priest, that such a woman 
is not God’s woman? 

The Bishop says there are certain 
classes of women who are God’s women. 
We want to know who they are, because 
then we can range ourselves on the right 
side. God’s women aet according to the 
Bishop, are ‘‘the Ruths, the Rachels and 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Lucy M. SALMON, professor of 
hi-tory at Vassar, recently delivered an 
address at Cornell University, on the ‘‘His- 
torizal Side of Domestic Service.” 

AGNES REPPLIER has prepared a paper 
entitled ‘Three Famous Old Maids,” for 
the March number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, the subjects being Miss Austen, Miss 
Edgeworth and Miss Mitford. 

Mrs. CAREY, wife of the senator from 
Wyoming, attended the recent annual 
meeting of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association with much interest, 
and had her box full of senators’ wives 
from States less favorable to women. 

Mrs. CLARA H. SMITH, who is associated 
with Mrs. Jenness-Miller in the dress re- 
form, is superintendent of the Chautauqua 
Assembly of Chester, IIl., her native place. 
Of thirty assemblies in this country, this 
is the only one that has a woman superin- 
tendent. 

Mrs. L. M. N. STEVENS, of Maine, has 
been appointed fraternal delegate from the 
National W. C. T. U. to the next Prison 
Congress. Mrs. Kinney, of Michigan, is 
also a delegate. Miss Willard has been 
appointed fraternal delegate to the next 
annual convention of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Society of the United States. 

Mrs. KATHERINE SURGET MINOR, of 
Natchez, Miss., is actively interesting her- 
self in seeing that Mississippi women have 
a creditable exhibit at the World’s Fair: 
Mrs. Minor is a Southern woman of great 
wealth, enterprise, and liberality,and has 
had an extended experience in fair man- 
agement in connection with the Centennial. 

Miss LAURA Fry, the teacher of wood- 
carving at Chautauqua, has lately become 
the principal of the art school at Purdue 
University, at Lafayette, Ind. The pecu- 
liar blending of the ground colors, charac- 
teristic of the famous Kookwood potteries, 
at Cincinnati, is produced by a method dis- 
covered and patented by Miss Fry. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY, when intro- 
duced at the National-Ameri¢an Woman 
Suffrage Convention as the little Kentucky 
lady who had received a phenomenally 
large vote for Clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals, said that the best thing about it had 
not been told. Her husband and son went 
to the polls on election-day, and both voted 
for her, the son, who was just twenty-one, 
casting his first vote for hismother. Mrs. 
Henry said she was prouder of those two 
votes than of all the thousands of other 
votes she received in the State. 

Mrs. MCKEE, President Harrison’s 
daughter, is preparing a comprehensive 
paper upon the ‘‘Aims and Purposes of 
Pan-American Trade,” which she will read 
at the March meeting of the Woman’s 
Club in Indianapolis, Ind. Besides review- 
ing the mass of literature written upon the 
subject since the inception of the Pan- 
American Council, she has had numerous 
interviews with the diplomats in Washing- 
ton. With such facilities for gathering 
information, the paper promises to be of 
unusual interest. 

Mrs. RACHEL FosTeR-AVERY, who was 
elected chairman of the Committee on 
Southern Conventions at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, is deeply in- 
terested in this work, and has started the 
fund for it with a subscription of a thou- 
sand dollars. Earnest requests have been 
coming in for some time from Southern 
women that more work might be done in 
their section, and the Association has voted 
to make this a special line of work during 
the coming year. 

Mrs. HARRISON has made a number of 
improvements in the White House, espe- 
cially in the kitchen and laundry. The 
floors of these were made of soft stone, so 
porous and accessible to damp that she 
found the remains of three wooden floors 
laid on top of them, one above another, 
and all in bad repair. Their condition was 
loathsome. Mrs. Harrison has had the 
place cleaned out, filled with cement and 
tiled, so that there can be nothing to ab- 
sorb moisture. She is now waiting for an 
appropriation to floor the kitchen corridor 
with yellow cement in the same way. 
Mrs. Harrison says the White House would 
be wholesome enough if the drains, etc., 
were Only repaired. She would like to 
have the present building turned into an 
historical museum, with a National Art 
Gallery of historical portraits, such as 
France has at Versailles ; and to add a wing 
on each side, one for the residence of the 


| president’s family, the other to contain the 
| offices of the president and his cabinet. 
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the Marys.” We have some of the Marys 
here. uth was a remarkable woman, 
because Ruth was absolutely devoted to 
her mother-in-law, and that takes a great 
woman. I shall never rise to say that a 
woman devoted to her mother-in-la w is not 
God’s woman. But then, Rath had some 
peculiar ways of getting alorg in this 
world. I hardly think the Bishop would 
like to have some of us who are unmarried 
follow Ruth’s method of securing a hus- 
band. I hardly think he would like us to 
follow her line of courtship; yet the only 
two things for which she is admired are a 
devotion to her mother-in-law and a peculiar 
method of obtaining a husband. These are 
perhaps two very good things in them- 
selves, but we should hardly think they 
were of such importance to the race that 
such a woman should be especially held 
up as a type of God’s woman. 

Then there was Rachel. We know two 
or three things about Rachel. One is that 
she had such a high sense of the subservi- 
ency of woman to man, that, while the 
lazy shepherds lay about, gazing at each 
Other, and at the skies, and perhaps at her, 
she left them gazing while she went to the 
well and drew the water to water the 
flocks. That might be the Bishop's idea 
of God's woman, butit is hardly my idea of 
the proper division of labor between the 
sexes. [I should prefer to let the Bishop 
draw the water while I gazed. There is 
another thing we know about Rachel— 
that she was a very handsome woman. 
Every man and every woman likes to see 
a handsome woman; but | have heard it 
said that women are always jealous of 
each other’s beauty, and always angry if 
anybody says anything about the beauty 
of another woman. This gathering of 
women is certainly an exception to the 
rule, for we have been the proudest set of 
women you ever saw, because in the prov- 
idence of God there has been gathered 
here with us in this council such a mag- 
nificent band of beautiful young women 
of whom we are all proud, and we glory 
in their beauty. Those of us who have 
passed our youth, look at these young 
girls, not with envy, but with a little bit of 
pain in our hearts, and say: ‘‘If God had 
only made us that way, we would have 
been glad.”” We do rejoice in each other, 
and we are glad of a good looking young 
woman. Ruchel was so good looking that 
Jacob wanted to marry her, and he worked 
seven years for her. She must have been 
a very desirable woman for Jacob to give 
seven years’ hard labor for her. N ag 
if a man courts for a few evenings he 
thinks it is plenty of time to spend on it. 
Jacob waited seven years and then got 
cheated out of the woman he wanted, and 
had to marry her oldest sister. Rachel, 
however, was a courageous woman, and 
he was a faithful man, so he waited seven 
years more. The only other thing [know 
about Rachel is that the Bible says she 
wept for her children because they were 
not. The inference is that you men may 
go on behaving, as you say you do, im- 
properly in politics; that you may make 
the politics of this nation dark, damag- 
ing and unclean; that at last you may 
have an unrighteous war, and then take 
our children and kill them on the battle- 
field, and all we have to do about it is to 
stay at bome and weep for our children 
because they are not! We are to have 
nothing to say as to whether you shall kill 
them or not. All we are to have to do 
about it is to cry about it. 

Then the Bishop tells us Mary was one 
of God’s women. There are a number of 
Marys, and the Bishop does not designate 
which of them it was. If he means the 
Mary out of whom the seven devils were 
cast, I should not agree with him. If it 
was the Mary who washed the feet of 
Christ and wiped them with the hairs of 











her head, in token of penitence, I admire | 


her penitence, but I do not admire the sin 
that led to the necessity of that penitence. 
If it was the Mary who was his mother, 
the Bishop has brought forward the wrong 
Mary to prove his case. What does the 
Bible tellus? In the fulness of time, God 
needed for the world a Redeemer. How 
shouid He give the Redeemer to the world? 
He gave the Redeemer to the world by 
choosing out of the world a woman to be- 
come the mother of the Saviour of the race. 
God and a woman gave to the world its 
Redeemer. Men were counted out of the 
transaction. She did a great work for the 
world, but she did not do it in her kitchen, 
cooking chickens for conference season 
and other occasions when the ministers 
came around. ° 

‘Then there was another Mary, and she 
is the Mary whom I have taken as my ex- 
ample in my profession. This was the 
Mary who stood by the tomb of the Lord, 
and there at the mouth of the open tomb 
she received the first divine commission 
from the Divine One himself to go out into 
pe 4 eee and preach the gospel of a risen 


We have one other Mary, and that 
Mary was the Mary who sat at the feet of 
the Lord learning theology of Him; and 
the only reproof the Lord ever gave a 
woman was not given to Mary, the theo- 
gical student, but to Martha, the woman 
who worried about her house-work, and 
wanted Mary to give up theology and yo 
into the kitchen and cook the dinner. 

Now then, here are the Marys, two of 
whom were sinners. One was the mother 
of the Lord, doing the greatest public 
work for the race that has ever been done 
in the world. One was a woman who was 
a theological student learning at the feet 
of the Master. The other was the first 
divinely commissioned preacher of the 
resurrection. I am glad Bishop Vincent 
holds that women ministers are God's 
women; that women theological stu- 
dents are God’s women; and that the 
woman who was the mother of the Saviour 
of the world, was also God's woman. I 
believe they were; I believe that the 
Miriams and the Hesters and Vashtis 
were God’s women too. 

When I was a girl I read the Bible 
through in order to select from it the two 
pore who were to be my hero and hero- 

through life. My hero was Jacob, my 
heroine Vashti. Vashti disobeyed her hus- 
band, and left her palace because she had 








disobeyed her husband. I selected Vashti 
from among them all, because she did dis- 
obey her husband—a woman away back in | 
the centuries, who recognized the dictates 
of her own self-respect; a woman who re- 

fused to become the puppet of a king, and | 
of his drunken courciers; a woman ready 

to give up a man and a throne, a husband 

and a kingdom, rather than do an igno- | 
minious thing; such a woman is God's 
woman, husband or no husband. I wish 
the world were full of Vashtis to-day, 
standing by the right of their individual 
emi ee and | sigh to God for such | 
womanhood. 

The concluding remarks of Bishop Vin- | 
cent were in relation to motherho 
referred to that passage of Scripture which | 
we have heard so much about in this dis- | 
cussion. ‘She shall be saved in child- 
birth.” Most of us regard this passage of 
the Scripture as meaving that she shall be 
saved by the coming of the Child—shall be 
saved by the birth of Jesus Christ. She 
shall be saved because Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save not man alone, but 
women also. Women shall be saved be- 
cause of the coming of Him who is the 
Emancipator of the race, women included. 
Believing this, we think the discussion | 
which has been raised upon this line is a 
mere make-shift; it has nothing to stand 
upon. 

There are two things to be considered ia 
relation to motherhood. We have heard 
that motherhood is acrown of glory. They 
say motherhood is the greatest crown 
of glory which a woman can wear. We 
answer, No; motherhood is not the great- 
est crown of glory which a woman can 
wear. Motherhood may even not be a 
crown of glory at all. Motherhood may 
or may not be a crown of glory. It may 
become a crown of shame. It requires 
that there shall be a something back of 
motherhood to define what motherhood 
shall be, and in this something back of 
motherhood lies that which shall make it 
a crown of glory. ‘The highest crown of 
glory which a woman can wear is not 
motherhood. The highest crown of glory 
which a woman can wear is womanhood. 
—true, noble, strong, healthy, spiritual 
womanhood ; the daughter of the King, the 
child of God, the heir of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, equal with Bishop Vincent, or 
any man in the world. If the woman is 
first of all a woman, motherhood shall be- 
come to her a crown of glory; but after 
she is a woman, all things shall be to her 
a crown of glory, whether it be mother- 
hood or spinsterhood. The mother-heart 
of woman, the mother-heart that reaches 
out to the race and finds a wrong and rights 
it, finds a broken heart and heals it, finds 
a bruised life ready to be broken and sus- 
tains it—a woman instinct with mother- 
love, which is the expression of the Divine 
love, a woman who, finding any wrong, 
any weakness, any pain, any sorrow, any- 
where in ¢he world, reaches out her band 
t» right the wrong, to heal the pain, to 
comfort the suffering,—such a woman is 
God’s woman. It matters not where she 
may be; where she was born, under what 
skies she has lived; she is God's woman, 
and at the last she shall find her God. 


The witty review of Bishop Vincent 
was received by the large audience with 
hearty and repeated applause and great 
laughter. At the close, the ladies rose and 
gave the speaker the Chautauqua salute. 


At the afternoon session, Miss Mary F. 
Seymour, editor of the Business Woman's 
Journal, read a paper on ‘Occupations of 
Women at Date,’’ which was a clever re- 
view of the fields which are now open to 
woman's efforts. Shedwelt with emphasis | 
on the work of the civil engineer and archi- 
tect as being well suited to women. In 
spite of the encouraging outlook for wom- 
en, the pay received by them is less than 
that given to men. There are three rea- 
sons for this inequality: First, the lack of 
political enfranchisement ; second, because 
they will take less, crowding intoa limited 
number of employments, instead of going 
largely into new fields; third, that many 
who are supposed to be women pf leisure 
living on their incomes, are actually doing 
privately the same work as that by which 
poor sewing-women eke out their misera- 
ble existence. 

Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, vice-president 
of the Woman’s Press Association of 
Washington, read a paper on the ‘*Evolu- 
tion of Women in Literature.” The work 
of the ‘Young Ladies’ National Improve- 
ment Association” was described by Mrs. 
Caroline St. Thomas, and that of the Wom- 
an’s Relief Society of Utah, by Mrs. Eme- 
line Wells and Mrs. Richards. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Brown of Chicago, the 
representative of the Protective Agency 
for women and children, told of the aid the 
society had given in enforciag the law in 
cases of crime against little children and | 
young girls. Besides the original agency 
in Chicago, similar ones had been estab- 
lished in various cities, and national or- 
ganizations had been formed. 

Mrs. Antoinette Housen Wakeman, of 
the Chicago Post, read a paper entitled 
‘*‘What do the Signs of the Times Signify?”’ 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, of the Boston 
Globe, spoke on the ‘‘Journalistic Outlook 
for Women.” As there were thirty-two 
papers on the programme for the day, and 
several of the writers of them were not 
present, some of the most important papers 
were not read for want of time. Among 
these were papers by Lilian Whiting of 
Boston on “The Journalistic Outlook,” 
‘Phe Literature of Moral Loveliness,” by 
Katharine Conway of the Pilot, and one 
on “The Educational and Industrial 





Union,” by Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick. 
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Miss Amanda T. Jones, vice-president 


and general manager of the Woman's 
Canning and Preserving Company of Chi- 
cago, told the history of that enterprise. 
Miss Jones is the fortunate discoverer of 
the first and only practical and successful | 


pany now owns the many inventions of | 
Miss Jones, about ten in number, already 


method of canning in a vacuum. The c»m- 
| 


developed, which cover the right of can- | 


ning and preserving uncooked fruits, vege- 
tables, oysters, and many other substances ; 
also such cooked goods as grains, break- | 


He | fast dishes, desserts, and any of the usual | 


household preparations of food, such as 
puddings and other composite table dishes ; 
and also the privilege of canning lunch 
tongue, poultry, game, and fish; in fact 
covering the entire range of preservable 
foods. The company has a capital of 
$1,900,000, stock is sold only to women, 
and the venture has proved a great suc- | 
cess. 

The Council closed on Wednesday even- 
ing with a large and brilliant assemblage. 
The President’s wife and daughter, accom- 
panied by Private Secretary Halford, occu- 
pied one of the boxes, and superb roses from 
the White House were on the stage-table. 
Distinguished and talented women, repre- 
senting numerous organizations, thronged 
the platform. Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, in 
a paper on ‘‘Women's Clubs,” said that 
the club idea represents woman’s desire to 
be rather than to do, and club-life is to the | 
mature woman what college life is to the 
young women. Mrs. Hester M. Poole | 
spoke also of cluba, in the absence of Mrs. 
J.G. Croly, and Mrs, Charlotte Emerson | 
Brown, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Clubs, next read a paper on ‘*The | 
Moral Inflaence of Women’s Associations.” | 

Mrs. Bertha Honore Palmer, president | 
of the Board of Lady Managers for the | 
World’s Fair, gave a sketch of what women | 
expect and hope to accomplish by the ex- 
hibit in the Woman’s Building of the Fair. | 

She was seconded by Mrs. Virginia C. 
Meridith, of Indiana, who dealt with the 
industrial phase of the woman’s exhibi- 
tion. She said there were women of all 
pursuits and all shades of opinion on the 
Board of Lady Managers. There were 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, merchants, 
farmers, manufacturers, and even one 
capitalist. Mrs. Charles M. Herotin told 
of the plans for an art exhibit by women. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker spoke for 
the Queen Isabella Association, showing 
the plans and picture of the proposed 
pavilion, and called to her side the archi- 
tect who made them, Miss Minerva Parker. 

One of the most interesting addresses of 
the evening was that of Miss Florence Bal- 
garnie, who told of what organization has 
done for working women in England. In 
Glasgow, 5,000 women are in one labor 
organization. Throughout Great Britain 
there are smaller organizations in the cities 
and towns, and we are organizing in Lon- 
don. ‘We have introduced our bill again 
and again, granting parliamentary suffrage 
to women,” she said, in conclusion, ‘‘and 
shall continue to do so until we succeed.” 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson and Mrs. 
Isabella C. Davis spoke earnestly and effec- 
tively of the work of the King’s Daughters: 

The venerable Lucy Stone and Susan 
B. Anthony, at the call of the president, 
stood up, and the audience rose and ap- 
plauded in their honor. Mrs. Stone spoke 
briefly. 

Miss Willard called on all the officers, 
the old and new, to stand in line and be 
seen by the audience and with many witty 
references introduced the new officials. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, the new presi- 
dent, spoke briefly in response. — 

Mrs. I. C. Manchester spoke of the 
‘“*Association of Loyal Wemen of Ameri- 
can Liberty.”’ Mrs. Judith W. Andrews 
of Boston read a paper on the ‘‘Ramabai 
Association.”” Mrs. M. D. Lincoln, of 
Washington, better known by the nom de 
plume of ‘‘Bessie Beach,” told of the or- 
ganization and growth of ‘The National 
Woman's Press Association” and of the 
progress women have made in newspaper 
work. Dr. Helen B.O Leary read a pa- 
per on ** The Ladies’ Physiologieal Institute 
of Boston.” Miss Willard made a closing | 
speech and the Council adjourned. | 
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1891. 


breakfasted, dined and supped on Kansas | titude in the days of the crusade, I think 


history. "The very atmosphere was per- 
meated with it, and the enthusiasm culmi- 
nated ip the bringing out of a series of 
scenes,—picturing, by means of tableau, 
pantomine and dialogue, some of the most 
important events. Among these were the 
‘First Appearance of the Stars and Stripes 
in the Interior of Kansas;’ “First and 
Second Invasions;” “Braye Women of 
Lawrence;” ‘John Brown’s Interview 
with Lane and Robinson,” ‘“‘Quantrell’s 
Raid,—Rescue of Dr. 
Wife;” ‘Spillman Creek Massacre;”’ 
‘Treaty with Indians for Osage and Sedg- 
wick Counties,” etc. ‘The scene last men- 
tioned was especially fine, the customs, 
manners, dress, and dialect of the Indians 
being successfully imitated. 

A trothful picture of Kansas history, 
could not easily be presented, without 
making it too dark for an enjoyable enter- 


Fisher by His | 





with what scorn God must look upon the 
pusillanimous creatures who sit back in 
their egoism and criticise the honest 
workers in any good cause for bringing 
light into dark places, for bringing 
hope to the discouraged, for strengthen- 
ing the weak, and doing what will be for 
the elevation, the cultivation, the enlarge- 
ment, the growth, of any of God's crea- 
tures. I sometimes think how those blind 
leaders of the blind, the editors of conser- 
vative journals,—crying, ‘‘Lord, we for- 
bade them because they followed not us, 
and would not walk the chalk line which 
we had marked out,”—will despise their 
own folly, as the chariot of the Lord 
‘rides over them and their petty prejudices 
into victory. 

Thus has woman been led from the cru- 
sade step by step to the realization of the 
work as we find it to-day. The women 
started out with an almost abortive effort 
to save the drunkard, often at the same 
time surrounding this poor drunkard with 


| every possible temptation to lead him 


tainment. This difficulty, however, the | 
managers succeeded in overcoming, and | 


so closely did comedy and tragedy suc- 
ceed each other, and so ingeniously and 
appropriately were the dashes of humor 
intermingled with the hard and terrible 
facts of history, that the unanimous ver- 
dict of the large audience that witnessed 
it was, ‘ta decided success.”” As might be 
expected by all who know our State Presi- 
dent, among the striking features of the 
scenes depicted were the touches here and 
there of equal suffrage sentiment and fact, 
which seemed to come in very naturally 
as a part of Kansas history. 

‘Woman Suffrage as Proven versus 
Woman Suffrage Predicted,” was a very 
happy hit anda most amusing and forcible 
illustration of popular prejudice. The 
managers of the Pageant labored at a 
great disadvantage on account of lack of 
stage room, of appropriate scenery and 
necessary stage properties. No obstacle, 
however, proved insuperable to these in- 
trepid amateurs; and with illustrative 
force stronger than they guessed, as well 
with singular appropriateness, came the 
closing tableau of the entertainment, ‘‘Ad 
Astru per Aspera.” 

A large number of gentlemen rendered 
efficient service, and contributed in no 
small degree to the success of the Pageant. 
Among them Mr. R. A. Burch, a leading 
lawyer of the State, filled moat acceptably 
and ably the office of historian, and Mr. 
J. B. Johns appeared in the doub!e role of 
Governor Robinson and Quantrell. This, 
however, is not an index of the real char- 
acter of Mr. Johns, for heis neither found 
‘ton the fence” nor alternately on either 
side of it, but always squarely on the side 
of truth and justice. is it strange, then, 
that our brave little president is able to 
accomplish so much when she has con- 
stantly the loyal support and encourage- 
ment of her noble husband? 

Indeed, this mutual helpfulness and com- 
bined strength of men and women in har- 
monious and determined effort, seemed to 
me the key-note as well as the secret of 
the success of this remarkable entertain- 
F. M. W. J. 





+oe 
WOMAN’S WORK FOR TEMPERANCE. 


Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, president of ‘the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U., said, at the 
Fortieth Anniversary of the First National 
Woman’s Rights’ Convention: 


To-day, when so large a portion of the 
temperance work of this country and of 
other countries is carried on by women, it 
certainly may surprise a large number of 

rsons to know that the woman is still liv- 
ng, and is upon this platform to-night, 
who first attended a temperance conven- 
tion as a delegate, and that she was 
mobbed. Rev. Antoinette L. Brown was 
mobbed, not by a liquor element, but by 
the temperance adv. cates present at the 
meeting to which she was a delegate. 
Somewhat later, Gov. Trumbull, of Ohio, 
at one time took his daughter to attend a 
temperance convention. It was held in 
the dining-room of a small hotel. When 
they reached it they found that only gen- 
tlemen were present. so his daughter hes- 
itated about going in; but Gov. Trumbull 
said to her: ‘‘My daughter should never be 
afraid to stand alone in a right cau:e.” 








This was certainly excellent seed, and it | 
bore fruitage when that same daughter, | 


some years later, became the leader of a 
Crusade in Qhio, after she had become a 
wife and mother. And when her hus- 
band said to her, ‘‘Oh, this is all tom-fool- 


| ery; she answered: ‘'The men have been 


THE KANSAS HISTORICAL PAGEANT. | 


SALINA, KANSAS, FEB. 19, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

It was my privilege to witness the first | 
presentation of the Kansas Historical | 
Pageant, at Salina, on the evenings of the | 
5th and 6th inst. 

Our friends in Salina, under the leader- 
ship of our indefatigable State President, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, have achieved a 
wonderful success. 

As a preparatory work a few of the 
leaders commenced the study of Kansas 
history. So interesting were the records 
of the stirring events of those wonderful 
days of early Kansas history, and such a 
hold did the study take upon the earnest | 
investigators, that their enthusiasm spread | 
throughout the entire city. Boys and girls, 
in the public schools, fathers and mothers, 


engaged in the tom-foolery business for a 
good while, and now perhaps it is God's 
will that the women should take it up.” 
This crusade was God’s call to the wom- 
anhood of this country to come out and 
understand the purpose for which it was 
made, to understand the evolution and 
growth which we find in the womanhood 
of to-day. ‘The time was ripe for woman- 
hood to assert itself against a wrong 


| which filled this land with sorrow and 


sighing,—mothers weeping for their chil- 
dren, and could not be comforted, because 
they were not. The time was ripe for the 
womanhood of this country to show that 
it was wronged by this great curse of the 
liquor traffic. You did not approve of this 
crusade? [ am ashamed to tell you to- 
night, that neither did I. I failed to rec- 
ognize in it a divine call for women to ad- 
vance, by the exercise of their concerted 
powers, into those powers of wider growth 
to which God was calling the womanhood 
of this country, powers thut were yet un- 
tried. Sometimes, when I think of my at- 





astray again. From this they came to un- 
derstand that something must be done, 
back of the salvation of these drunkards, 
to stop the manufacture of so many. 
They began to educate the children, and I 
am most heartily in sympathy with the ed- 
ucation of the children. My heart rises 
with enthusiasm when I hear our superin- 
tendent of scientific instruction say that 
the star of hope for the temperance cause 
stands over the schvol-house; and when I 
hear the children of our Loyal Legion 
marching to the music of their bands, and 
singing; ‘‘All will be right when we get 
there to vote,” I feel that a great thing is 
being done in the education of the young 
in this country to enable them to under- 
stand the evils of the liquor traffic. But 
it takes more than scieatific instruction to 
overcome hereditary appetite and a con- 
stant surrounding temptation. So it soon 
became evident to the workers in this 
cause that it was necessary they should 
have something to do with the law, in or- 
der that they might be enabled to enforce 
the work they were endeavoring to carry 
on. So they tried moral suasion on the 
law. It was very much as if I had a heavy 
basket which I must get to my home, and 
were utterly unable to lift it. So I stand and 
plead and beg with the passers-by to give 
me their assistance. Oue is on his way to 
his law office, another to attend his pa- 
tients, another to his merchandise, and 
none have any time to bestow on me and 
my heavy basket. But at last one picks it 
up and carries it for me across the street. 
Theol must begin again my pleading and 
urging to get the basket carried a little fur- 
ther, until one carries it to the next lamp 
post. Then I must begin again with my 
pleading and urging. The women of this 
country who have understood what it is to 
go before a legislature und try there to get 
a new law passed, or the modification of a 
law, will understand how long it will take 
meto get this heavy laden basket to my 
home. (Applause.) 

So it became the conviction of the wom- 
en of this country that they must havea 
voice in the making of these laws, and in 
the creation of those who were to carry 
out the laws of this country. So, from 
the effort to save the drunkard have been 
evolved the women suffragists of to-day in 
the temperance cause. A good illustration 
of this is foundin Mother Wallace. When 
she went, with her soul all aglow with the 
great desire to save those whom she found 
stumbling into pitfalls all about her, in 
her innocency she supposed that these 
good men who were sacrifi-ing themselves 
upon the altar of their country only needed 
to understand what the necessity of the 
case was, and they would immediately pass 
laws favorable for her cause. She went 
before the Legislature and pleaded for 
these laws. She was received with utter 

orn. No attention whatever was paid to 

er eloquent plea, and the legislative rep- 
resentative from her owncounty explained 
that his constituency did not demand any 
such legislation. She immediately began 
to inquire within herself, ‘‘Whose constit- 
uent, I wonder, am [?’’ So she went to 
this legislator and thanked him that he 
had given her such valuable information, 
for, she said, ‘‘l see what an infinitesimal 
cipher an unenfranchised person is.” And 
the last marked illustration of this same 
thing is found in that commander-in. chief 
of American womanhood, the president of 
the World’s W. C. T. U.. Frances E. Wil- 
lard, when she says, ‘'Prohibition is the 
nail, but suffrage is the hammer that must 
drive it home.” So in this country to-day 
over a hundred thousand women are ear- 
nestly demanding the ballot, that they may 
be enabled to protect their homes, that they 
may be enabled to do their part in the sal- 
vation of this,country,—women who have 
been brought to this stand by the honest, 
earnest conviction of duty. ‘There's a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them as we will.” So fearful souls fresh 
courage take, for through the clouds of 
danger and difficulty which we have so 
much dreaded, God's index finger is point- 
ing toward the promised land of privilege 
and opportunivy. All over this land we 
see those who are ready to-day to take the 
ballot in hand, and it will soon be given 
them. It is only with many of our poli- 
ti ians to-day a decision whether they 
would prefer to have the ballot of the 
liquor element or the ballot of the women, 
and when they have succeeded in deciding 
that, woman's ballot isassured. The ten- 
dency of this age is to right the wrong, to 
repair injury, to help the weak, to correct 
evil. The trend of humanity is upward. 
It may be that individuals, it may be that 
nations, will have to be sacrifived in the 
accomplishment of God’s will. If this na- 
tion of ours, in its greed for gold, in the 
pursuit of these things, shall be blinded to 
the right, to justice, to that and that only 
which can make a nation great, then it 
may be that God shall have to call us to 
pass aside from the great and glorious mis- 
sion to which he had called us, that of be- 
ing an object-lesson to the world of what 
a Christian nation should be; that instead 
of being a light to the world, a city set on 
a hill, we shall have to be supplanted b 
another nation promising greater faithful- 
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ness. ButI am persuaded of better things, 
for J see light in the distance. I see the 
day, not very far off, when woman shall 
have her rightful place, and justice and 





temperance and righteousness shall rule | 


our beloved Isnd. 
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PROGRESS IN OHIO. 
OBERLIN, O., FEB. 10, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
The Franchise Department of the Ohio 
W.C. T. U. were officially invited to co- 


ors and pledged to temperance, filed into 
the church, and with songs and recitations 
joined in the meeting. 





The women had their way at the State 
House, and kept the legislators after ses- 
sion, Thursday, to present their arguments 
for municipal suffrage. Just how the 
legislators will vote is, of course, in doubt, 


| but this much is certain, that it would be 


operate with the Ohio W. S. A. during the | 


constitutional amendment crisis. 
vitation was formally accepted at the State 
Convention of October, 1890. 

The result of this combined effort is be- 
ginning to appear, in the favorable re- 
sponses of some of our senators to our let- 
ters of appeal, urging them to votein favor 
of the amendment proposed, to substitute 
the words ‘“‘every citizen” for the words 
‘white male,” in Art. 1, Sec. 5 of the State 
Constitution. , 

One senator writes: ‘*I have never been 
in favor of woman suffrage, but your rea- 
sons are beyond controversy. You can 
rely upon me to support some m-asure, 
looking to an amendment of the constitu- 
tion, but whether I would vote to give 
women suffrage upon every subject, I am 
not sure. 
than I am to give the women a right to 
vote upon questions of temperance and 
moral evils.” 

Dr. Sarah Brooke, Superintendent of 
Franchise for Stark Couaty, introduced 
the subject at the late meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Institute, when the house was picked. 
A vote was taken, and was almost unani- 
mous in favor of the change from ‘‘ white 
male” to ‘every citiz2n.” 


The subject is under discussion in liter- 


ary societies, and the truth is gaining 
ground, as our increasing signatures to 
the enrolment tables testify. 
worth, of Cleveland, says, ‘‘One-fi th, if 
not one-half, of the names have been sent 
by members of the W. C. T. U." 


This in- | 


No one could be more ready | 


Mrs. South- | 


One item in the plan of wo k for this | 
year, is to obtain subscribers for the Wom- | 


AN’S JOURNAL and Woman’s Column. 
letters of advice all urge it, as the most ef- 
fective means of advancing the cause. 
Faithfully yours, 
MARIA G. Frost, 
State Supt. Fran., Ohio W. C. T. U. 
Po 


TEACHERS NEEDED IN JAPAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal ; 

In conservative Japan the women are 
taking the firet step toward progress—that 
of education. Only within the past five or 
six years has women’s education received 
attention in Japan, but to-day, as a result 
of the agitation, there exist numerous 
government and mission schools for girls, 
while the Empress herself has established 
a school for the daughters of the nobility. 
The instruction offered is very elementary, 
the government schools about correspond- 
ing in grade to our grammar schools, but 
the fact that the women are eager to learn, 
and that public sentiment is not adverse, 
is, in itself, significant. 

Durivg the past two years, a Japanese 
teacher, the head of the Empress’ school, 
has been completing her training by a 
course of study at Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss Tsuda gives an interesting account 
of the work she has been engaged in, and 
speaks with enthusiasm of the possibilities 
which may come to Japan through the 
education of the women. 

The crying need at present is for trained 
teachers to carry on this work of educa- 
tion, for foreigners cannot reach the upper 
classes, and native women are not able to 
obtain the necessary education in their 
own country. With a view to supplying 
this need, Miss Tsuda is endeaving to es- 
tablish a permanent scholarship fund for 
the education of Japanese women in Amer- 
erica. It is to be hoped that this move- 
ment, undertaken by a woman for the ad- 
vancement of women, may not fail of gen- 
erous support. H. R. P. 

Bryn Mawr College, Feb. 19, 1891. 


++ 


THE W.C. T. U. CONVENTION. 





Beginning with a symposium on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 15, Miss Willard and othe: 
officers of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union held a remarkable con- 
vocation in Washington during the follow- 
ing week, which was largely attended. 

Addresses were made at the public meet- 
ings in behalf of the various lines of work. 
The franchise department was ably repre- 
sented by Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, who spoke 
on ‘*Christian Motherhood” at the opening 
meeting, and told how mothers need the 
ballot to protect their homes and children. 

On the following evening, she took the 
theme, ‘‘Why White Ribboners Seek the 
Right to Vote,” and despite her seventy- 
four years, made a strong and eloquent 
address, which was received with enthu- 
siastic applause. 

The convocation closed with a children’s 
mass-meeting on the following Saturday. 
Over five hundred marching children, with 
waving banners, wearing the national col- 


My | 








beyond any of them to frame a reasonable 
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argument to meet the plea for government | 
by the consent of the governed. The weak- | 


ness would not rest in their mental inca- 
pacity, but in the fact that the weight of 
argument is always on the other side. 
When prejudice fails, and justice prevails, 
the women will vote.—Greenjield ( Mass.) 


Gaeette and Courier. 
—_——_—__+ 
MIDDLE-AGED people, when you were babies, 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniment was then very old. 





Be Sure 


{ff you have made up your mind to buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take 
any other. A Boston lady, whose example is 
worthy imitation, tells her experience below: 

“In one store where I went to buy Hood's 
Sarsaparilla the clerk tried to induce me buy 
their own instead of Hood's; he told me their's 
would last longer; that I might take it on ten 


To Cet 


days’ trial; that if I did not like it I need not 
pay anything, ete. But he could not prevail 
on me to change. I told him I had taken 
Ilood’s Sarsaparilla, knew what it was, was 
satisfied with it, and did not want any other. 
When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
I was feeling real miserable with dyspepsia, 
and so weak that at times I could hardly 


Hood’s 


stand. I looked like a person in consump- 
tion. Hood's Sarsaparilla did me so much 
good that I wonder at myself sometimes, 
and my friends frequently speak of it.” Mrs. 
ELLA A. GoFrF, 61 Terrace Street, Boston. 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 


| as per sample book, which we will mail you if 


desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 
Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts. per lb 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts. per Ib. 
Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price from. ....-.+.000.+++5-25 to 60 cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a triel order. 
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Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & 
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BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
eg at years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos. sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also I’ianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


CO., Proprietors. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 


becomes displaced or “caked.” 


We manufacture 


padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 


shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 
WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


KNITTEP CARPET LINING. 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furn 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their 
and elastic. 


The omy Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
ture when the carpet is swept. | 


shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


KNITTED F bbRO ATT 


softness. The 
placed or bunchy. 


TED ILLED CHURCH 
nt 


he best e world. 


KNI 


e used as | reservers, and are to be 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HOR 


E AND 
ave been tested four years; protects the plueh better than curl 


PILL 


ESSE 
n one whole Bef... piece; always in order, an 


ND FIL 


Remain elastic and keep their shape. 


KNITTED F LLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES 


WS AN BOLSTERS. 


ot 
no part can becouse Gb. 
ING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


ES AND BOAT CUSHI NS. 


m in an emergency. Ths mattresses 


RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
ed hair. 


epen 
be soiled. 


STEAM 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 


KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING 


ways received the highest c. mmendation 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the 


om all 
In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


URE, These, and all of our goods, have 
ave used them. 


EURNE 


year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 


top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 





HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


with or without the 
THE CU 


within a waist. 


Style 600, Ladies’ 
it) 601, it) 
o 603, o 





PATENTED. 


** 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones 
61 it) i) ‘ 


“ 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones...... 
‘* ~=©631, Infants’ bad “ 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

T represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
| and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Chil 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 


mn and 


PRICES. 
Whole Back, without Bones...... 
bed ** Bone Front only...... 
Laced Bact, Boned Front and Back 







med...... 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weeshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WomaN’s JOURNAL. 


w@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


own in the United States. Address 
Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 








‘HARRIBTTE ANTHONY, 


Architectural and Landscape 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER tOLOR MATS. : 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 





4 Park Street, Boston 





DRESS REFORM. 
MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 


Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey. Fitting Union 
Suits, Plain Merino Union Suits, Equipoise Waists. 

Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 


The Philanthropist. 
Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the LS 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 


SUBSCKIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HopKtins, and others. Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) 





{ EprToRe. 








| Literary Bureau, P.¢). 


Interiors, Exteriors, Copies and Enlargements. 


A High Class of Work for Amateurs. 
Lantern Slides and Transparencies. 


PRINTING ON SILK AND LINEN. 


STUDIO, 154 TREMONT STREET, 
MEADE, DODGE & CO., | 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantageis given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BURE AU (established in 1%s7),which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of M838. by competent readers civen 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on isei Before ding MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


OUR MESSACE, 








| Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C. T. U. 


qu. | 


Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MISS E. P. GORDON, Editor. 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 


TERMS : One copy, per year, 25 cents. 


Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 





- EDUCATIONAL. 





| COWLES “Ai varinoutn Si Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH. 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing.and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors, Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 


| Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 


| address as above, 


F. M. COWLES. 





GHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 


| In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 


| 
| 





ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. 
The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss LuCY WHEELOCK. 
Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 


‘A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


Printer and Stationer, 


47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 


Engraved Wedding Invitations 


—AND— 
ADDRESS CARDS 


Job Work of all kinds executed at short notice. 





Special attention given to orders by mail 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- .- Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 











TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specisnen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly ane and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that splendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 








Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEwICcK CoLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, hive 
weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


-Single Subscriptions at Club Rates 
STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 

27 School St., Bost Mass. 

CATALOGUES FREE 














The Woman’s Tribune, 





JANUARY BOOKS 


| 
Miss Jerome’s Latest Book 
| 
| 


FROM AN OLO LOVE LETTER 


Designed and illuminated b 
of “One Year's Sketch Book,” “Nature's Hallelujah,” 
“In a Fair Country,” “A Bunch of Violets,” “The 
Message of the Bluebird,” etc. Antique Covers, tied 
with Silk. Boxed. $1.00, 

“Miss Jerome has taken a new departure in her art, 
and the result is one of the daintiest and most attrac- 
tive Christmas books that can be imayined. The con- 
ception is unique, the subject is ennobling and the 
execution is an artistic success. Divine Love 
theme of the volume, and each page coutains an apt 
guotation in illustration. The first selection is from 

‘homas & Kempis. The others are from the New Tes- 
tament. These loving words are set in ornamental 
lettering surrounded on each page by an original design 

fe 


Irene E. Jerome, author 


with illuminated capitals and borders in the style of 
the ancient missals a'd books of hours. They are 
»rinted in fac-simile of Miss Jerome’s original draw- 


ngs. The designs are eminently tasteful and delicate. 
A border made upof a bunch of forget-me-nots with 
a frame-work of the same delicate flower is ‘ovely. 
border of butterflies and flowers and one of violets on 
a golden background are charming. Miss Jerome has 
done no better work than is contained in this little 
volume, so exquisite in art, so harmonious in every 
feature.”—Providence J-urnal, 


A POCKET BOOK OF PRIVATE | DE- 


For Every Morning and Evening in the Week 
With prayers for some perSeer occasions, y 
Rev. Hugh Hutton, M. A. With an introduction 

| by Rev. Rufus Ellis. Cloth, 30 cents. 
“Each of the exercises of devotion is divided into 
several sections, so that one of the divisions may be 
used as a separate or occasional prayer, as circum- 
stances may require. The pithy, suggestive in- 
| troduction is from the well known raceful pen of 

Kev. Rufus Ellis. The form of the book is particularly 

e. 


tasteful.”—Golden Rul 


THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND 


By DOUGLAS FRAZAR, author of “Perseverance 
sland,” “Practical Boat Sailing,” ete. Cloth. Illus- 
trated, aM, 

“Not boys alone, but all who love the old ocean have 
reason to rejoice that the popular author of this stir- 
ring and sterling tale of the sea was moved to write it. 
| In the brief preface the author says, ‘Recitals that 

occur at sea are not, as a rule, preserved; but the ocean 
has its joys, pleasures and pains as well as the land. 


and in this “Log” are presented some of the most 
striking that happened on a voyage abounding in ad- 
venture, profit and Pleasure, and very nearly disaster 
before its successful termination.’ In brief, the book 


is made up of incidents of sea life, adventures, and 
sailors’ ‘yarns,’ The course of the vessel was from 
New England to Shanghai, via Cape of Good Hope and 
Indian Ocean. The illustrations are finely executed 
and most interesting.”—Jdilustrated Christian Weekly, 


A LOST JEWEL 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. I!lustrated by 
Jessie McDermott. Two colors cloth, $1.00, 
“Like the preceding works of this author, “The Lost 





Jewel’ is sweet, clean, and tender. It is written for 
young girls, or more properly, young misses. Itisa 
sweetly pathette story of a little Italian child who had 
been stolen when a babe from her wealthy parents, and 
who endured the life of a street vagrant for years until 


adopted by a delightfully natural family of which she 

becomes one of the most loved members until her own 

parents find and claim her. It is a pleasant, whole- 

some tale, which none can regret having read.” — Toledo 
‘ournal, 


DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE 


By ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “An American Girl 
Abroad,” “His Inheritance,” “Katheriue Earle,” ete, 
Cloth. $1.00, 

“A very charming volume in the author's best mood, 

No one can read this sweet story, so filled with fresh 


and sparkling thought and strikin 


incidents, without 
being deeply tovched and delighted, 


If it dves not run 
altogether in the old groove, it yet aims to correct nota- 
ble errors and injuries to young people, and comes out 
right in the end, with a wholesome and happy effect.” 


FIVE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS 


_ Second Part. For School and College. 
Uniform with FIVE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS, Part 
‘irst; FiVE MINUTE RECITATIONS; FIVE MINUTE 
READINGS; ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED. By WALTER 

K. FoBEs. Cloth. 40 cents. 

‘This is a little book gotten up for use in schools and 
colleges. Any of the selections can be recited in five 
minutes, and in this respect the book is unique. The 
compiler is one whose long experience in teaching has 
caused Rees be bnew Ne are best liked by students, 
and what w cause them to put forth their bes 
—- sree free. 4 . 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent mail postpaid on 

eceipt of price. Ci ind quan 


‘atalogues free. 
LEE 


AND SHEPARD 


10 Milk 8t., Boston 





When Sir Grimbald, the brave Crusader 
ancestor of the present British Minister 
at Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
was captured by the Saracens, they de- 
manded in ransom the right hand of 
his wife, and the braver lady so redeemed 
her lord. 

This is the subject of a thrilling ballad, 
“Sir Grimbald’s Ransom,”” by Mary Bradley. 
| Authentic facts furnished for the poem by Sir 
| Jalian himself; full-page and other pictures by 
| Edmund H. Garrett. 


wren’ WIDE AWAKE 





number of 
| is both timely and seasonable — timely in Lieut. 
Fremont’s illustrated article on ‘‘Life at Frontier 
Forts” (which has a curious military pendant in 
a true account of ‘“‘A Fish Army’’)—seasonable 
in a pretty ‘Valentine,’ by William Zachary 
Gladwin : 


’Twas an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
In the old-time scripture day ; 

But I tell my love that a heart for a heart 
Is by far the better way ! 


The short stories are remarkably readable, 
from the exciting true plot of ‘‘Aunt Dolly’s 
Two Robbers’’ to the serio-comic realism of 
“The Story of a Hungry Boy.” 

The serials by 
Margaret Sidney, Kirk Munroe, and 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 
are as strong and delightful as the autobiography 
of the Italian peasant child, Marietta, is quaint 
and unconventional. 
Bridgman’s pictorial skit, 


“Through the Dark Continent,” 
drops the curtain to the laughter of the audience. 


100 pages best illustrated literature for young 
folks and the family. 20 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
NOW READY. 


ANNE BRADSTREET 


| AND HER TIME. 

By HELEN CAMPBELL. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

A charming biographical sketch and study of 
the earliest of America’s female writers, ‘‘the 
grandmother of American literature.” Anne 
Bradstreet’s descendants number some of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished men of letters —the 
| Danas, the Channings, the Buckminsters, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Wendell Phillips, and others of 
lesser note. Mrs. Campbell has told her story 
with all the vigor and interest that could be ex- 
pected from so earnest a writer, and has inspired 
the musty records of the past with life and spirit, 
making for the reader of to-day a very real and 
vital person of that old-time champion of wo- 
men’s possibilities, Mistress Anne Bradstreet, of 
Andover. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


| 364 Washington St. opp. Bromfield, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting | 


the woman suffrage papers. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— —— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support ur improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 





e+ 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


| mid. 


The annual meeting of the National- | 


American Woman Suffrage Agsociation, 
held in Albaugh’s Opera House Feb. 26 to 
March 1, inclusive, was a distinguished suc- 
cess. Delegates were present from thirty 
States and Territories—a more general 
representation than ever before. Notwith- 


standing the sessions of the National | 


Council of Women, which had crowded 


the Opera House for four duys preceding, | 


the audiences at the suffrage meetings 
were equally large, and the interest was 
greater than ever. Many brilliant and im- 
pressive addresses were made at the public 
sessions morning and evening, and the 
afternoon business meetings of delegates 
were pronounced by many to be even more 
apimated and interesting. The reports of 
the State societies were encouraging and 
instructive. The meetings paid expenses, 
and left a surplus for future work. From 


| 


Maine to California and from the Lakes | 


to the Gulf of Mexico, the workers for a 


true Republic have gone back with fresh | 


inspiration. 
and appreciative reports. 
Associated and United Press and to the 
cordial sympathy of a great corps of 
women reporters and correspondents, 
converts have been made by thousands, 
and the proceedings of the Convention 
have been spread before millions of 
readers. H. B. B. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


A federation of women workers, meet- 
ing every three years at the capital city of 
the nation to tell what they have done and 
what they propose to doin the varied fields 
of thought and action, is a novel and in- 
spiring spectacle. No wonder the great 
Opera House was packed from floor to 
galleries at the opening religious services, 
where six ordained women ministers of 


The newspapers gave full | 
Thanks to th: | 


| erine H. Browning, Sarah A. McClees, Phebe C. 





different denominations united in conduct- | 


ing the meeting! The Fatherhood and 
Motherhood of God, the brotherhood and 
sisterhood of humanity, were superior to 
all mere sectarian differences, and fused all 
hearts in one. As the meeting proceeded, 
new societies applied for representation, 
compelling constant additions to the pro- 


gramme, so that the fourdays were wholly | R. Costs, F. C. Sharpe, Mrs. Miriam Tannatt, 
inadequate to the exigencies of so great | G 


and varied a convocation. 

While the Council is in no way com- 
mitted to woman suffrage, and has no 
organic connection with it, all these rands 
of workers in different special lines seemed 
to group themselves spontaneously around 
the idea of woman’s enfranchisement as 


their necessary precursor and logical cul- | 8 


mination. The Columbian Exposition, 
through Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, 
the president of its board of lady man- 


| Mrs. L. C. French. 


| Emily S. Richards, Phebe Y. Batie, 


| 


agers, invited the National Council of | 


Women to take part in the great celebra- 
tion. H. B. B. 





es 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN OONVENTION. 


The twenty-third annual convention of 
the National-American W.S. A. opened in 
Albaugh’s Opera House, Thursday morn- 
ing, Feb. 26, 1891. The vice-president, Miss 
Anthony, occupied the chair. Two great 
flags were hung at the back of the plat- 
form, each bearing, in addition to the stars 
and stripes, the “Jone star’ of Wyoming. 
After the audience had sung a suffrage 
song, written by Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, to the tune of ‘‘America,” prayer was 
offered by Rev. Olympia Brown, and a 
hearty address of welcome was given by 
Mrs. Eila M. 8. Marble, president of the 
District of Columbia W. S. A. 

Miss Anthony read an able paper sent by 
the absent president, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, on ‘*The Degradation of Disfran- 
chisement.”’ A solo was sung by Miss M. 
Elizabeth Johnson. Mrs. Lucy Stone was 
then pleasantly introduced by Miss An- 
thony as the woman who had converted 
her to woman suffrage. Miss Anthony 
said that she had, before that, had a vague 
feeling that something was wrong; she 
was d isfied with the unequal pay she 
received for her work as a teacher, etc. ; 
but when she read in the N. Y. Tribune 
the report of Lucy Stone’s speech at the 





| he would never believe that Miss Carroll 








Worcester Convention of 1850, ber mind | 


became perfectly clear on the question, | 
and had remained so ever since. Mrs. | 
Stone gave a sketch of the gains made by 
the women’s movement during the past 
torty years. A telegram of congratula- 
tion from Miss Phebe Couzins was read by 
Miss Anthony, and Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker gave a paper entitled ‘‘Woman in 
Politics and Jurisprudence.” 

The first executive session was held on 
Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Lucy Stone in 
the chair. The minutes of last year’s exe- 
cutive sessions were read by the secretary, 
Mrs. Rachel Foster-Avery, aod were ac- 


cepted. 

The roll-call by States showed 122 offi- 
cers and delegates present, from thirty 
different States and Territories, as follows. 
(The members of the committee on resolu- 
tions are printed in italics.) 


Arkansas— President, Mrs. Clara A. McDiar- 


Connecticut—President, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker ; delegates, Miss Rippere, Miss Wood- 





house. 

District of Columbia—President, Mrs. Ella 
M. S. Marble; member executive committee, 
Mrs. Lucia E. Biount; delegates, Sophronia 
Snow, Mary 8. Lockwood, Hannah B. Sperry, | 
Esther De Puy. 

Idaho—Abigail Scott Duniway. 

Iilinois—Lucy Waite, M. D., Frences Dickin- | 
son, Mary J. Ashton, Maria H. Baldwin, Corinne | 
S. Brown, C. B. Sawyer. 

Indiana—May Wright Sewall. 

lowa — President's representative, Mrs. C. D 
Van Vechten; member executive committee | 
Martha C. ‘allanan; delegates, Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, Nettie Sanford Chapin, Dr. Edith M. 
Gould. 

Kansas—Annie L. Diggs. 

Kentucky — President's representative, Mary 
B. Clay; member executive committee, Jose- 
phine Kk. Henry, Eugenia B. Farmer. 

Maine — President's representative, Elizabeth | 
U. Yates ; member executive committee, S. J. L. 
O’Brion; delegates, Lucy A. Snow, Lavinia 
Snow. 

Maryland — President's representative, Mrs. 
Rebecca T. Miller; executive committee, Sarah 
T. Miller, Mary Bentley Thomas ; delegates, Mary 
E. Moore, Amanda M. Best. 

Massachusetts W. S. A. — President, Julia 
Ward Howe; executive committee, William 
Lloyd Gar ison; delegates, J/. B. Blackiell, 
Ellen B. Dietrick, Adeline Howland, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Whiting. 

Massachusetts N. W. 8S. A.—Lavinia A. Hatch, 
member executive committee, Charlotte Lobdell, 
Dora Bascom Smith. 

Michigan — President. Helen P. Jenkins; 
executive committee, Emily B. Ketcham; dele- 
gates, Lucinda H. Stone, Marion Hood Upton, 
Elizabeth A. Willard, Marion Wenham. 

Minnesota—President’s representative, Jessie 
Gray Cawley, Mrs. A. B, Turley. 

Montana—l’resident’s representative, Sarepta 
Sanders. 

Nebraska—President, Clara B. Colby ; member 
executive committee, Mary A. Ripley ; Josie L. 
Laws, alternate; Ida E. Edson, 8. H. Williams, 
Mary H. Williams. 

New Jersey—President’s representative, Kath- 


Wright, Theresa M. Seabrook. 

New York—President, Jean Brooks Greenleaf; 
executive committee, Lillie Devereux Blake, 
Eliza Wright Osborn, Emily Howland, 
Henrietta Banker, Mrs. Van Biel, Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. Crossett, Mary Seymour Howell. 

New Hampshire—Marilla M. Ricker. 

Ohio—President, Martha H. Elwell; executive 
committee, Harriet Taylor Upton, Elizabeth 
Coit, Louise Southworth, Cornelia Shaw, Prof. 
Mary Jewett, Mrs. N. Coe Stewart. 

Oregon—A bigail Scott Duniway. 

Pennsylvania — President’s representative, 
Olive Pond Amies; executive committee, Lucy 
E. Anthony; delegates, Jane Campbell, Rachel 
Foster. Avery, Patience W. Kent, Gulielma M. 8. 
P. Jones, Mary F. Kenderdine, Anna M. Child. 

Rhode Island—Anna Garlin Spencer. 

South Uakota — President's representative, 
Emma Smith DeVoe; executive committee, 
Alice M. A. Pickler; delegates, Hon J. A. Pick- 
ler, Alonzo Wardall. 

Tennessee—President, Mrs. Lide Meriwether; 


Texas—Ada Haymond. 

Utah—President, Sarah M. Kimball; execu- 
tive committee, Martha Greenhalge ; delegates, 
Electa 
Bullock. 

Washington—Mrs. Senator Allen, Mrs. H. A. 


ertrude Cornwell. 
Wisconsin—Rev. Olympia Brown. 
Virginia—Orra Langhorne. 
Wyoming—Mrs. Senator Warren and Mrs. 
Senator Carey. 

Canada—( Fraternal delegates) , Mrs. McDowell 
and Bessie Starr Keefer. 

England— (Fraternal delegate), Florence Bal- 
garnie. 


The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Jane H. 
pofford, showed: 





Receipts during the year, - $2,122.78 
Expenditures during the year, . 2,068.49 
Balance on hand $54.29 | 


Mrs. Lucia E. Blount, chairman of the 
committee appointed to push the claim of 
Anna Ella Carroll, made her report. A 
great deal of work had been done by Mr. 
and Mrs. Root of Michigan, by Mrs. Col- 
by, and by Mrs. Blount. Mr. McCutcheon, 
chairman of the Congressional committee, 
said, when interviewed on the subject, that 


was the author of the plan of the Tennes- 
see campaign. He thought her friends 
injured her interests by demanding too 
much. He might be willing to vote her 
something for her clerical services, but 
nothing for her alleged military services. 
When the incontestable proofs were sub- 
mitted to him, he said that even if she were 
the first person to think of the plan of the 
Tennessee campaign, the plan was so easy 
that the military men would have been 
sure to think of it before long, anyway. 
Mr. McCutcheon was in other respects 
most courteous. 

Every effort had been made, but the 
prospect was that nothing would be done 
for Miss Carroll. 

It was voted that the committee's report 
be accepted with thanks, and the commit- 
tee discharged. 

At this point the meeting was agreeably 
interrupted. Miss Frances Willard entered, 
bringing word that Mrs. President Harri- 
son invited the officers of the Woman’s 
National Council, together with the mem- 
bers of the societies that had regularly 
joined it, and also the fraternal delegates, 
to a reception at the White House. The 
meeting adjourned to attend the recep- 
tion. 





The Thursday evening session was 
opened with prayer by Rev. F. A. Hinck- 
ley. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read a paper 
on “The Possibilities of the American 
Salon.” Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer spoke 
on **The Democratic Principle.” Mrs. Spen- 
cer said that the reason why the advance in 
the specific line of woman suffrage had not 
been so great as in some other directions 
was because we had to contend with a reac- 
tion of disbelief in the democratic principle. 
She expressed her own confidence that the 
democratic principle could be fully trust- 
ed. Of our politics she said: ‘There is 
wisdom enough and virtue enough in this 
country to take care of all its ignorance 
and wickedness. The difficulty is that the 
average American citizen does not know 
that he wears acrown. And ob, the pity 
of it, and the shame of it, that when some 
of us women who do feel the importance 
of the duty of suffrage, and who ask no 
man to teach us patriotism, wish to help 
in this work, any man should say us 
nay!” 

After a song by Miss Johnson, the fra- 
ternal delegate from Englund, Miss Flor- 
ence Balgarnie, was introduced by Miss 
Anthony. Miss Balgarnie had proved her- 
self a good speaker during the meeting of 





the Woman’s National Council, and was | 
| them; that the vote for this had been 


received with applause when Miss An- 
thony introduced her, saying, ‘‘Miss Bal- 
garnie comes to us with the best wishes of 


| the best people in England.” Miss Balgarnie 
| brought credentials as representative from 


four English societies. The secretary 
whose name was affixed to one set of her 
credentials was announced to be the same 


| Miss Richardson who many years ago 


paid the money to purchase Frederick 
Douglass’ freedom. 

Miss Balgarnie is a young woman of dis- 
tinctly English type, with a pleasant, hon- 


est face, and a simple, direct and sensible | 
way of speaking which was evidently ap- | 


preciated by the audience. Her subject 
was **The Status of Women in England.” 
She said: “Our status is fairly good, but 
not nearly as good as it ought to be, or as 
we mean it stall be.” 


She reviewed the | 


status of English women in regard to prop- | 


erty, children, education, ete. She referred 
to the unjust divorce law of England, 
which grants a husband a divorce for his 
wife’s unfaithfulness, but will not grant a 
wife a divorce for her husband’s unfaith- 
fulness unless it be accompanied by aggra- 
vated cruelty or four years’ desertion. Miss 
Balgarnie said there was every prospect 
that this law would soon be amended. 
She told several incidents illustrating the 
injustice and absurdities of the laws re- 
gurding women. Speaking of a man who 
had been fined $5 for beating a woman, 
and another who had been fined $10 for 
breaking a seat in a public park, Miss Bal- 
garnie said she thought assaults upon a 
woman would hardly be so leniently pun- 
ished in America. ‘*You are so kind to 
your horses, I think you must be kind to 
your women. I never before in all my 
travels saw horses wearing chest-protec- 
tors and Mackintoshes!” Miss Balgarnie 
said she had received her first inspiration 
in suffrage work from American women, 


| and closed with an earnest exhortation to 


all to labor in this cause. 


An eloquent address from Rev. Ida A. | 


Hultin closed the meeting. 

The Friday morning session opened with 
a song by Eulalie Domer Rheem. By Miss 
Anthony’s request, a moment was given to 
silent prayer after the Quaker fashion, in 
memory of Lucretia Mott. Mrs. Ellen B. 
Dietrick read a paper on “The Congres- 


| sional Debate on the Admission of Wyom- 


ing,” Mrs. Josephine K. Henry spoke on 
“The Kentucky Constitutional Conven- 
tion,” and Rev. F. A. Hinckley gave an 
address on the oneness of humanity, the 
solidarity of interests between the two 
halves of the human race. 

Mrs. H. H. Robinson’s equal suffrage 
song, **Hark, the Sound of Myriad Voices,” 
was sung by the audience, and the read- 
ing of the State reports was then taken 
up. These reports, or the substance of 
them, will be published later, as will many 
of the papers. Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins re- 
ported for Michigan, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker’ for Connecticut, Mrs. Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf (wife of the U.S. Sena- 
tor) for New York, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe for Massachusetts, Mrs. Eugenia B. 
Farmer for Kentucky, Mrs. Annie Baxter 
Turley for Minnesota, Mrs. Marilla H. 
Ricker (who paid a special tribute to Mrs. 
Armenia 8. White, and declared that Dr. 
Gallinger, who succeeds Henry W. 
Blair as senator from New Hampshire, 
was a good and honest man, as well as a 
suffragist), for New Hampshire, Mrs. Clara 
A. McDiarmid for Arkansas, and Mrs. 
Emma Smith DeVoe for South Dakota. 

Miss Anthony reported that the total 
amount of money contributed for the 
South Dakota campaign from outside the 
State was $5,294.02. The total amount 
contributed by the people of South Da- 
kota, drought-stricken and impoverished 
as the Territory was at the time, reached 
the large sum of $1,762. 

The reading of State reports was re- 
sumed. Mrs. Corinne S. Brown reported 
for Illinois, Mrs. Olive Pond Amies for 
Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Martha H. El- 
well for Ohio. Mrs. Martha C. Callanan 
was called upon to report for Iowa, but 
was not prepared at that moment. 

At the business meeting on Friday 
afternoon, the question of amending the 
Constitution came up. Art. V.of the Con- 
stitution now reads: 

“This constitution may be amended by a 
majority vote at any annual meeting, notice of 
the amendment having been given at any preced- 
ing annual meeting.”’ 


At the annual meeting last year, a num- 
ber of amendments had been proposed, 
and Mrs. Hooker had been appointed a 
committee to tabulate the amendments, 
with the reasons for and against them. 
Shortly before this year’s convention 
(1891) three ladies had sent to Mrs. Hooker 
notices of new amendments which they 
thought desirable. They were under the 
impression (which Mrs. Hooker shared) 
that i¢ notice of these amendments were 
given to Mrs. Hooker before this year’s 
annual meeting, they could be voted upon 








| 











the Association. 

An animated discussion arose as to 
whether this could constitutionally be 
done. Rev. Anna Shaw was the principal 
speaker in the affirmative and Miss Black- 
well in the negative. By those who were 
in favor of voting upon the amendments at 
once, it was contended (1) that they had 
understood last year’s vote to be that a 
notice given to Mrs. Hooker should be re- 
garded as equivalent to the year’s notice 
to the Association required by the constitu- 
tion; (2) that the constitution needed 
amendment very badly, and that it was 
not worth while to let ourge!ves be ham- 
pered by red tape; (3) that Mrs. Hooker 
bad given notice last year that she meant 
to propose a total revision of the constitu- 
tion this year, and that after this general 
notice any amendments could now be pro- 
posed and acted upon. ‘ 

On the other side it was contended that 
we should have had no power to vote last 
year that the constitution might be amend- 
ed this year without any notice to the As- 
sociation, provided only that notice were 
given to Mrs. Hooker; that in fact we had 
voted no such thing, but had merely ap- 
pointed Mrs. Hooker to tabulate the pro- 
posed amendments with the arguments for 


unanimous, while the other proposition 
would certainly have called out strong op- 
position; that the new amendments pro- 
posed were of a radical and sweeping char- 
acter, and the Association had had no no- 
tice of them till this session, at which we 
were asked to vote on them; that personal 
notice to an individual was not equivalent 
either in letter or spirit to the year’s open 
Lotice to the Association required by the 
constitution; and that the records of the 
last meeting, which had been read out at 
the first executive committee meeting this 
year, showed that Mrs. Hooker was ap- 
pointed distinctly to tabulate the proposed 
amendments and the reasous for them, 
with no hint of making a notice to her 
equivalent to a notice to the Association. 
As to the notice given by one lady last 
year of her wish to revise the whule con- 
stitution this year, it had been pointed out 
at the time that no such general notice 
could be given and regarded as covering 
any and all amendments. According to 
the obvious intent of the constitution and 
the practice of all other societies, a year’s 
notice must be given of the particular 
change proposed. 

It was voted to send for the record book, 
and meanwhile to take up the by-laws, for 
the revision of which no notice was re- 
quired. ‘The revision of the by-laws occu- 
pied all the rest of the time, and the other 
matter did not come up again. 

The election of officers resulted in the re- 
election of last year’s officers, with a trans- 
position of the recording and correspond- 
ing secretaries. Mrs. Lucy Stone an- 
nounced her resignation as chairman of the 
executive committee, expressing the belief 
that the best interests cf the Association 
required a younger woman for the work; 
but she was re elected over her resignation. 

The Fridsy evening session opened with 
a suffrage song written by Julia Mills 
Dunn, beginning: 

“From Wyoming's rocky valleys to the wild 

New Hampshire hills.’’ 
U.S. Senator Carey of Wyoming was in- 
troduced by Miss Anthony as the man who 
had fought Wyoming's battle for State- 
hood on the floor of Congress, and who, 
much as he desired her admission, had yet 
told those members of his own party who 
proposed to sacrifice the woman suffrage 
clause in order to secure it, that Wyoming 
would rather stay out forever than come 
in without her women. Senator Carey 
was received with much applause, and 
made an eloquent speech on ‘*‘Wyoming 
the True Republic.” Atthe close, he was 
presented with a magnificent basket of 
roses. 

An address from women of Great Britain 
had been brought by Miss valgarnie. Miss 
Anthony reportei that the memorial had 
been sent to Representative Baker in the 
U. S. House of Representatives, and to 
Senator Blair in the Senate. The latter 
had, as he said, by a ‘‘pious fraud,” secured 
the reading of it in the Senate. Miss 
ston peas then read the memorial, as fol- 

Ows: 

‘*We, the undersigned women of Great 
Britain, representing the societies named 
below, desire to send by our appointed 
delegate, Miss Florence Balgarnie, our 
cordial congratulations to the women of 
Wyoming on the triumph they have won 
for all women in all the world by the 
emancipation of the women of that State 
from political serfdom. 

**We believe that the status of the women 
of a nation is the measure of the, progress 
attained by the men cf that ndtion, and 
that the men and women of Wyoming, 
therefore, who stand on the solid bas's of 
political equality and full righ: of citizen- 
ship, irrespective of sex, command the 
highest respect and gratitude of all civil- 
ized nations. 

**We believe, also, that the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of the State of Wyo- 
ming is buta step tothe enfranchisement of 
the women of all other States and nations, 
and we therefore offer our sincere homage 
to that noble womanhood on whose brow 
victory has placed the crown of electoral 
freedom and equality.” 

Signed by the Central National Society 
for Women’s Suffrage, the Wc men’s Fran- 
chise Leagues of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Bedford, Bridport, Leicester, Nottingham, 
and York; the Bristol Woman’s Temper- 
ance Association, the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Society, the Woman 
Councillor’s Society, the Women’s Federal 
Association of Great Britain, and the 
principal of Somerville Hall, Oxford. 

A framed memorial from the Women’s 
Franchise League of England was pre- 
sented by Miss Anthony, who had received 
it through the custom-house. She said the 
officers were undecided as to whether 
they should charge any duty on it, but 
concluded to admit it free, which, Miss 
—— said, was very gratifying to her, 
although she was a strong protectionist. 

A song, in honor of Wyoming, was then 


] 





| South Dakota Legislature, 








sung by Mr. and Mrs. De Voe. Both 
words and music were original, and the 
song was dedicated 1o Miss Anthony. 

__ The wives of the two Senators from 
Wyoming were on the platform, and were 
asked by Miss Anthony to stand up. She 
said, ‘tl! want people to see that Senators’ 
— can vote, and be Senators’ wives 
still. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake spoke on 
“The Right of a Citizen to Trial bya Jury of 
His Peers,” Mrs. Lide Meriwether on **The 
Silent Seven,” i. e., the seven classes who 
have no voice in making the laws—minors, 
aliens, paupers, criminals, lunatics, idiots 
and women—and Rev. Anna Shaw gave 
the closing address on ‘‘Indians ys. Wom- 
en. 

Saturday morning opened with a song 
| Miss Meads, and prayer by Mrs. Alice 

. A. Pickler. Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe 
spoke en ‘The Moral and Political Emer- 
gency,” and Mrs. Pickler and H. B. Black- 
well on **The South Dakota Campaign.” 
Major Pickler was introduced, and was 
cheered as the man who, some years ago, 
carried a woman suffrage bill through the 
afterwerds 
vetoed by the governor; the only man 
who spoke out for woman suffrage in the 
South Dakota Republican Convention, and 
the man who, being to'd that to express 
his views on woman suffrage would lose 
him votes, expressed them more freely 
than ever, and ran ahead of his ticket. 
Mrs. Pickler was introduced and cheered 
as the woman who never told her husband 
not to speak out for what was right for 
fear it might lose him votes, and as the 
only Congressman’s wife who ever ‘took 
the stump” for woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Henrotin conveyed an invitation 
from Mrs. Potter Palmer, president of the 
Board of Lady Managers for the World’s 
Fair, to the Woman Suffrage Association 
to meet in Chicago in 1893. 

State reports were then resumed. Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall reported for Indiana, 
Mrs. A. 8. Duniway for [daho and Oregon, 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs for Kansas, Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby (who gave half her time to 
Miss Ripley) for Nebraska, and Mrs. Sarah 
M. Kimball for Utah. Mrs. Senator Allen, 
of Washington, had sent a letter, which 
was read by Miss Anthony. Mrs. Allen 
gave her time to Mrs. Richards, of Utah. 
Mrs. Lide Meriwether reported for Ten- 
nessee, Miss E. U. Yates for Maine, and 
Mrs. Ella M. 8. Marble for the District of 
Columbia. Mrs. Marble gave half her 
time to Miss Gillett, a lady lawyer, who 
presented a summary of the status of wom- 
en in the Districtof Columbia. Mrs. Dora 
Bascom Smith reported for the National 
W. S. A. of Massachusetts. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe closed the meeting with a 
brief address in praise of the new State of 
Washington. 

At the business meeting on Saturday af- 
ternoon, it was voted that the Platform 
Committee, which has done excellent and 
remarkable work during the past year, 
should be continued, under the name of the 
Petition Committee. Its object is to get 
the various national organizations of voters 
to petition for a woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the United States constitution. 

It was voted that the Association pub- 
lish biennially a pamphlet report of the 
work done, and that this report include 
the president’s address. 

Miss Anthony said that she had engaged 
rooms at the Wimodaughsis as headquar- 
ters for the Association, and asked the As- 
sociation to ratify this action, and to vote 
to have headquarters in Washington. It 
was so voted. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall moved that the 
National-American W. S. A. enter the 
Woman’s National Council, which had 
amended its constitution, so as to make 
societies of mixed membership (i. e , in- 
cluding both men and women) eligible. It 
was voted unanimously. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was read by the chairman, Henry B. 
Blackwell, and after discussion, the resolu- 
tions, as printed elsewhere, were adopted. 

The plan of work recommended by the 
Executive Committee was adopted, i. e., 
that a special effort be made in the South 
during the coming year by holding con- 
ventions in the State capitals while the 
Legislatures are in session, in co-opera- 
tion with local suffragists wherever possi- 
ble; and that the National-American W. 
S. A. hold conventions during the year in 
all the States, by invitation of and in co- 
operation with the State officers, if it be 
feasible to do so in addition to the work in 
the South. It was voted that the Business 
Committee be empowered to raise and ex- 
pend funds for the Southern work. 

It was voted that wherever the National- 
American, through its officers or author- 
ized agents, organizes a State society, it be 
organized directly auxiliary to the Na- 
tional-American; and that the States be 
recommended in their future organizing of 
locals, to organize them all as auxiliaries 
to the State, paying to it a regular fee. 

The revision of the by-laws wasresumed 
and completed. They will be printed later. 

The Saturday evening session was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw. Mrs. Clara B. Colby read a paper on 
‘““The Doll’s House.” William Lloyd Gar- 
rison spoke on ‘*The Social Aspect of the 
Woman Question.” Dr. Frances Dickin- 
son, chairman of the Platform Committee, 
gave a very interesting report of the work 
of that committee, which will be published 
later. During the year, through the ef- 
forts of this committee, more than a mil- 
lion voters have petitioned Congress for 
the submission of an amendment enfran- 
chising women. Rev. Olympia Brown 
spoke on “The New Amendment.” Miss 
Anthony read greetings from the Georgia 
W. S. A., and a brief address from Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney closed the meeting. 

On Sunday afternoon, a great audience 
gathered for the closing religious services. 
Rev. Olympia Brown read the openin 
hymn, Mrs. Hooker offered prayer, an 
the Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett read the 
Scripture lesson of the day. Mrs. Olive 
Pond Amies gave out the second hymn, and 
after the collection, Miss Bartlett preached 
an eloquent sermon from Rom. 13: 12, 
“The night is far spent, the day is at 
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hand.” ‘The clo-ing hymn was read by 
Mrs. Meriwether, aud after a benediction 
from Miss Shaw, the last public meeting of 
the convention adjourned. 

The report of the final executive com- 
mittee meeting will be given next week. 

On March 2, a meeting of the business 
committee was held, in the afternoon, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony presiding. ‘The follow- 
ing committees were elected : 

Programme Committee: Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, Chairman; Mrs. Josephine K. 
Henry, of Kentucky; Mrs. Helen W. War- 
ren, uf Wyoming, wife of the Senator; 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Mr. Frank J. 
Garrison. 

Congressional Committee: Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Harriet ‘l'aylor Upton, Mrs. 
vean Brooks Greenleaf. 

Committee on the Columbian Expo:i- 
tion: Mrs. Rachel Foster-avery; Mrs. 
Ellen B. Dietrick, Mrs. Vide Meriwether, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton darbert, Rev. 
Florence Kullock, Rev. Anna H. Shaw and 
Mrs. Leland Stanford. 

Committee on Southern Work: Mrs. 
Rachel Foster-Avery, Mrs. Jane H. Spof- 
ford and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone twice earnestly ten- 
dered her resignatiun as chairman of the 
executive committee. It was voted tuat 
the resignation be not accepted. 

Kev. Anna H. Shaw was unanimously 
re-elected National Lecturer. 

It was voted that Miss Anthony have 
charge of getting out the biennial report. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. FRANCES A. STONE. 

Born Nov., 1853 ; died Feb., 1891. Among 
the floral tributes at her funeral was a 
vase containing a full-blown rose, broken 
at the stem, and four rose-buds, emblems 
of the mother and four children. 

Fair rose, in morning's jewels bright, 

How came the wasting hand so soon? 

Each petal fresh, no hint of blight, 

Alas! "twas plucked ere noon,— 
Plucked from the treasures of its heart, 
The opening rose-buds by its side, 
Blooms of its bloom; they droop apart; 
"Twas thus this mother died. 
How hard to bow in life’s full strength, 
Youth's vestments still about her cast, 
Nor know life’s rounded years at length, 
Nor age, its crown, at last! 
Fall, silent tears! her marble hands 
Are folded o'er the pulseless breast; 
No sigh the deaf ear understands, 
No grief disturbs her rest. 
Yes, bitter tears! these Nature throws, 
Shower-like, o’er all our earthly ills, 
Her solace, as she kindly shows 
The balm that each distils. 

Weep for our lost! but yet reflect, 

Beyond time's strange, far-reaching bound, 

They, one by one, again collect, 

The treasured lost are found ;— 
Since, petaled fair, in sunny clime, 
And loveliest of the Orient’s pride, 
Where Calvary’s mount towers high o’er time, 
The Rose of Sharon died. 
Ciara Harcoop Nasu. 

West Acton, Mass. 

i ie 
JEANIE MCADAM. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 17, after a lingering 
illness, Jeanie McAdam passed from this 
life. She was a woman of rare loveliness 
of character and person, who was endeared 
to a wide circle of friends by her many 
noble qualities. 


Miss McAdam’s maternal grandfather 
was Samuel Neilson, one of the Irish patri- 
ots who, early in this century, was active 
among the United Irishmen, and was im- 

risoned with Wolf Tone and Robert 

mmet. His health was permanently in- 
jured by the hardships he suffered, and he 
did not long survive his removal with his 
family to this country. His daughter, 
Mrs. McAdam, was a woman of remarka- 
bie attainments, who survived until the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-seven. From her and 
from her grandfather, Miss McAdam 
learned and inherited a love of freedom, 
and she did much to aid the cause of her 
ancestral home. 

The anti-slavery agitation early inter- 
ested her, and she was an enthusiast in 
laboring for that reform until the struggle 
ended with the freedom of the negro. 
From that time forward her best energies 
were at the service of the cause of woman 
suffrage. In 1871 Miss McAdam became 
treasurer of the New York City Woman 
Suffrage Society, and continued to hold 
the office after the society was reorganized 
as the League, and up to the time of her 
death. To every trust confided to her she 
was faithful, always reliable for every 
charge placed in her hands, often laboring 
in the service of the soc‘ety at the cost of 
effort and fatigue. 

At one time she was for a few years 
treasurer of the State Association also, but 
she found the cares of both offices too 
many. 

Her life was in all directions an active 
one. Her home was at Yonkers, where 
she and her two sisters dwelt in a pretty 
cottage overlooking the river ; but she liked 
the city in winter, and passed most of her 
time here. For many years she was a 
teacher, giving lessons in some of the best 
and most cultivated families in New York, 
and up to the last she maintained an hon- 
orable independence, finding always amid 
her busiest moments time for her duties 
to the reform which she loved. 

Miss McAdam's presence alone was a 
refutation of every sneer at the ungainli- 
ness of the advocates of woman suffrage. 
She was gifted with remarkable personal 
beauty, which she retained to the last, the 
soft curls of her gray hair adding a last 
touch of delicate loveliness to her refined 
and regular features. In every word and 
gesture she was the high-bred gentlewom- 
an, and there was a charm of sweet sincer- 
ity in her manner which attracted all who 
knew her. How cold words seem to por- 
tray one who was so gifted and so beloved, 
to describe her dauntless bravery, her pa- 
tient heroism, her unflagging cheerfulness 
amid the trials and tragedies of her life, to 








picture her dainty neatness, the purity and 
delicacy of her mind and character! We 
who are left can only with sad hearts pay 
our poor tribute to the gentle memory of 
this rare woman. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


oo—___—_ 
LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 





A large number of subscriptions for the 
Biography of Anna Ella Carroll were re- 
ceived during the recent meetings of the 
Woman’s Council and of the Suffrage Con- 
vention in Washington. The book is now 
in press, and is expected to be ready in 
about a fortnight. The proceeds, after the 
cost of publication is defrayed, are to go 
to Miss Carroll. Subscriptions for the 
book, at a dollar apiece, may be sent to 
Miss S. Ellen Blackwell, 1829 F Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





e+ 
A CORRECTION. 


The statement made last week that the 
Council of Women, at its Washington 
meeting, asked for the ordination of wom- 
en, was an error. The subject was inform- 
ally brought forward, but in the final ac- 
tion of the Council itself was not endorsed, 
the only action on ecclesiastical subjects 
being to request the Methodist ministers 
to vote for the admission of women to the 
General Conference. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Friends’ literary and library society 
of New York is making arrangements to 
from a ‘‘protective woman’s association” 
to look after women brought before the 
courts. 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Oakland, 
Cal., decided at a recent meeting to peti- 
tion the Legislature ‘‘to so amend the State 
constitution as to grant equal rights irre- 
spective of sex.” 

The W.C. T. U., No. 2, of Buffalo, N.Y., 
is establishing a transient lodging-house 
for women out of employment. Four 
rooms will be furnished at once, and more 
added as the funds of the Union permit. 

The Inland Press Association, which has 
a membership in Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Iowa and Wisconsin, recently elected 
oue woman on its list of officers: Mrs. 
Rosamond Follett, of the Green Bay State 
Gazette, on the executive committee. 


The Public Ledger Almanac for 1891 is at 
hand. George W. Childs offers it free of 
cost. None are offered for sale. It is a 
home-book of reference, and a treasury of 
useful information on local and general 
subjects and events. Great pains have 
been taken to make it trustworthy. 


The general opinion of those who viewed 
in advance the Turkish, electric and Rus- 
sian baths just opened by Miss Mary E. 
Allen at her Gymnasium, in St. Botolph 
Street, Boston, must be: 

“‘T have been there, and still would go, 

’Tis like a little heaven below.” 

The hot rooms with their easy reclining 
chairs; the pure, fresh look of the snow- 
white woodwork; the luxurious couches, 
and the fascinating plunge-bath, or swim- 
ming-room with its miniature cascade, and 
mosaic pavement showing through the 
translucent green water, make up a tout 
ensemble of restful delight that must prove 
a panacea for women’s overworked brains 
and overwrought nerves. 


The Ladies’ National Health Protective 
Association has been incorporated at 
Washington, D.C. The directors for the 
first year are Clara Barton, Jane H. Spof- 
ford, Alice C. Fletcher, and Emily L. 
Sherwood, of the District of Columbia; 
Margaret W. Ravenhill, Fannie J. Hel- 
muth, and M. Louise Thomas, of New 
York. The objects of the association are 
to protect the health of the people of the 
United States by taking such action from 
time to time as may secure the enforce- 
ment of existing sanitary laws and regu- 
lations by inviting the attention of the 
proper authorities to any violation there- 
of, and to procure the amendments of 
such laws and regulations when they shall 
be found inefficient for the prevention of 
acts injurious to the public health; and to 
co-operate with the health officials of the | 
United States and the various States and 
cities. 

The awards for the free college education 
prizes, offered a year ago to the girls se- 
curing the most subscribers to The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, have just been made. Over 
four hundred girls competed. The first 
prize, a complete education at any Ameri- 
can college, was given to Miss Grace Pat- 
terson, of Beaver Falls, Pa., who secured 
1,148 yearly subscriptions to the Home 
Journal. Miss Elizabeth C. Morrell, of 
Omaha, Neb., who obtained 1,033 subscrip- 
tions, and Miss Alice Maud Barbour, of 
Ansonia, Conn., who obtained 1,022 sub- 
scriptions, have secured a single year’s 
college training. 


Mr. Horatio Justus Perry, who died at 
Lisbon, Portugal, Feb. 22d, held an impor- 








tant post as secretary of the Legation 
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before and during our war. He was mar- 
ried to Carolina Coronado, poet-laureate 
of Spain, who raised her whole sex in that 
country by her love of liberty, her reli- 
gious toleration and poetic genius. Mr. 
Perry was the only surviving brother 
of Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, and his 
loss i3 deeply felt by a large circle of 
friends in this country and in Europe. 

Scotia seminary, a school at Concord, 
N. C., to educate colored girls for mission- 
ary work, makes an appeal through the 
board of missions of the Presbyterian 
church for funds to enlarge its privileges. 
Over 200 girls who requested admission 
last year were denied for want of room to 
accommodate them. Those desiriog to 
contribute to this purpose may address 
Rev. Dr. John J. Francis, 326 West Ninth 
street, Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Augusta Obear, whose benevolent 
life and many noble charities have caused 
her to be widely known in Essex couuty, 
died recently at her home in Beverly, 
Mass. She was 83 years of age. With 
her husband, Capt. Benjamin T. Obear, 





she,had sailed on many voyages in early life 
and had circumpavigated the globe. Mrs. 
Obear is said to have been the first Ameri- 
can woman to enter a Chinese city, more 
than sixty years ago, when on a voyage 
with her husband in the China tea trade. 

Col. Albert A. Pope, of Boston, has of- 
fered two prizes of $300 and $200 for the 
first and second best essays on ‘Country 
Roads and City Streets.”” The essays are 
to be submitted to judges appointed by 
President Francis A. Walker of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, and the suc- 
cessful ones will probably be published. 
Some woman with the house-cleaning fac- 
ulty largely developed ought to be able to 
do justice to the bottomless mud of coun- 
try roads and the deplorable filthiness of 
city streets, and to suggest a practical 
remedy. 





$1,000 reward offered by I. S. Johnson & Co., 
Boston. Pamphlet with full particulars free. 





Hwop’s SARSAPARILLA is on the flood tide of 
popt'arity, which position it has reached by its 
own intrinsic, undoubted merit. 








FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


No. 1 represents a Si -gomee garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being 

illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension an 





Pat, Jan. 6, 1874. 

Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 

For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. 
mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor, 


a@- Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of readin 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 





Comprehensive Physical Culture. 





Interesting Chapters. 





| Horseback Riding, Rowing, 
Swimming, Fencing and 
Dancing. 
| Hygiene of the Skin and 
Treatment of the 





Complexion. SAYS: 
é . » 
Miss Jenness has 
Baths. MAILING 
| cae no superior i1n her 
| Bending Exercises. PRICE, 


Elongating Exercises. 


The Hand and Arm. 


> 


men.’ 
Vocal Gymnastics. Throat, | 
Chest and Bust. 


Correct and Elegant Carriage. 





mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. 7 ‘ 

“It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


_ By MABEL JENNESS. 


MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE 


knowledge ot physi- 


cal training 


MABEL JENNESS, 15 East 35th St, New York. 


nigh in the back and low front. No.3 is to 


etticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


No. 7 illustrates how the 


Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 


for wo- 


$2.05. 


FOR SALE BY 
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A STORY of real pluck and enterprise. How Jim [f 
\ worked against obstacles, early and late, as a 
SV newsboy, express boy and a déuszzess boy, to earn 
z sufficient money to pay for his Bicycle. Fimely //lus- 


x This Story sent Free of Charge 
“ to any boy (or girl) who will’send us the names and 
SX addresses of five other boys (or girls). 
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Address 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. RicH, Proprietor and Manager. 








Commencing Monday, March 9, 


Direct from its five consecutive months’ 
run at the 


14th Street Theatre, New York, 


An entirely new and original Comedy-Drama, 
in Four Acts and Eight Scenes, 
entitled 


Blue Jeans, 


By JOSEPH ARTHUR, 


Author of ‘‘The Still Alarm.” 





Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
Regular Hollis Street Theatre Prices. 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, MR. JOHN STETSON. 


Monday, MARCH 9, 


RETURN OF 


GUS WILLIAMS 


AND 


JOHN 1. KELLY, 


TOGETHER WITH 


GEO..W. LEDERER’S COMIC PLAYERS, 


In the Successful Musical Satire, 


ees 
GLOVES 


FOR EVERY OCCASION 


CAN BE FOUND AT 


MISS FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 


The Breath of Spring 


IS IN THE AIR. 
Time to practise EASTER MUSIC, is it not? 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, &c. 
or for Easter Alleiuias [5 cts., 50 cts. doz.), Rosabel 
or Our Easter Offering [15 cts., $1.44 doz.], a Can- 
tata by Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season ety such Can- 














tatas as Don Munio [$1.50, $13.50 doz.], Wreck of 
Hesperus [35 cts., $2.40 doz.}], 91st Psalm [60 ~~ 


$5.40 doz.) Ballard. [Send for our List of 
Cantatas.) 
FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 
like Dairy Maid's Supper [20 cts., $1.80 doz.) Lewis, 
or Garden of Singing Flowers [40 cts., $3.60 doz.], or 
Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.80doz.] Lewis. 


BOYS and CIRLS 


who sing will be Gottgheed to take.part in the bril- 

liant flower cantata, New Flora’s Festival [40 cts., 

$3.60 doz.], New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.), 

Kingdom of Mother Goose [25 cts., $2.18 doz.], 

Gipsy Queen [60 cts., $4.40 doz.] Send for Lists. 

Much attractive Exhibition Music is found 
in School Collections. 

Children’s School Song [35 cts., $3.60 doz.], Gold- 
en Boat [50 ay ng action songs by Mrs. L. 
O. Chant, First Steps in Song Reading Fo0e, $3 doz.j 

Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


‘The Woman's Column. 


A paper devoted to women’s interests, and 
especially to their right of suffrage. Edited 
at 3 Park Street, Koston, Mass.. by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Published weekly. Price, 
25 cts. ayear. 


“It is a gem.”’—Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

“This admirable little paper gives in small com- 
pass the news of the movement all over the world, 
together with many valuable articles and arguments. 
It contains poems and dialogues suitable for recita- 
tion at entertainments given by Political Equality 
Clubs, and will be found a valuable help in er 
up the interest of the meetings.”—Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace. 

“It is the best condensation of the argument for 
woman's enfranchisement, the method by which 
that argument is enforced, and the news of the 
movement, that we have anywhere. Our women 
cannot do better than subscribe for it, and clip items 
from its bright percarens for the local press. Also, 
‘line it out’ to the unconvinced and gainsaying, for 
its temper is as excellent as its information is val- 
uable.”—Frances E. Willard. 

“The WOMAN’S COLUMN is the only equal rights 
paper which is at once low-priced enough to be 
within everybody’s reach and frequent enough in its 
issue to keep up with the news. It is a marvel of 
cheapness and excellence. Those who subscribe for 
the larger papers ought to take the WoMAN’s COL- 
UMN in addition, to give away and to do missionary 
work. Those who cannot afford to take a larger 

aper, or who have not time to read one, will find 
n this the cream of current news and argument. It 
ought to be inevery home.”—Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
President Equal Suffrage Association of Illinois. 

“Take the WoMAN’S COLUMN. Many women 
cannot get a dollar or two for the larger suffrage 
ony ut nearly every one can get a quarter. 

yhen that old stereotyped question of the husband 
comes in, ‘What did you do with the quarter I gave 
you last week?’ if the answer all along the line were, 
‘Paid my subscription to the WOMAN’s COLUMN,’ 

erhaps the good sense of the investment might in- 
Seco him to give her another quarter. The WOMAN’S 
COLUMN is always full of good common sense on the 
suffrage question, does not fly off on tangents, and 
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is always safe to ed to any one.”—Mrs. Cat 
Waugh McCulloch. 
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“LOVE CANNOT FAIL.”’ 


BY WM. H. HAYNE. 





“Love cannot fail,” when Joy grows pale, 
And Hope’s blithe heart forlorn; 
When Sin makes black the shining track 
Below the hills of morn; 
When Faith is weak, and dare not seck 
The Soul's abiding-place ; 
When Doubt doth lift, from Time's dark drift, 
A wan, bewildered face; 


When Pain’s keen blade deep wounds has made, 
From which we vainly shrink; 

When Life burns low, with flickering glow, 
Above Death’s sombre brink : 

When Earth's last light fades into night, 
“And all is said and done,”— 

“Love cannot fail,” and must prevail, 
For God and Love are one. 
—S. S. Times. 
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A CONTRAST. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 











Two men toiled side by side from sun to sun, 
And both were poor; 

Both sat with children, when the day was done, 
About their door. 


One saw the beautiful in crimson cloud 
And shining moon; 

The other, with his head in sadness bowed, 
Made night of noon. 


One loved each tree and flower and singing bird 
On mount or plain; 

No music in the soul of one was stirred 
By leaf or rain. 


One saw the good in every fe low-man, 
And hoped the best; 

The other marvelled at his Master's plan, 
And doubt confessed. 


One, having heaven above and heaven below, 
Was satisfied ; 

The other, discontented, lived in woe, 
And hopeless died. 





Ss 
THE HIDDEN HILLS. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 





Familiar is the scene, yet strange; 
Field, roadside, tree and stream, 

Fringed with a blur of misty change— 
The landscape of a dream. 


The hills have all sunk out of sight; 
Past vague shores, half-defined, 

From underneath soft blanks of light 
The river seems to wind. 


The picture tells a tale untrue; 
Where muftling mists descend, 
Where level meadows bound the view, 
The horizon does not end. 


For in this fresh, inspiring breeze, 
We feel the mountains near; 

And, faintly outlined through the trees, 
Hints of far peaks appear, 


O Country all reality, 
Hidden from mortal sight 

By clinging veils of mystery, 
Show these tired souls thy light! 


O Breath from hills invisible, 
Flow through the tilms of doubt, 
That we, who here as pilgrims dwell, 
Feel not from home shut out! 


And lo! the wavering mist ascends! 
A radiant glimpse is given 
Of life with loftier life that blends-- 
Of earth made one with Heaven! 
— Congregationalist. 





MB. SOURBEOK’S SECOND WIFE. 
BY FLORENCE HUNTLEY. 


When Mrs. Sourbeck died, the neigh- 
bors for miles around, comfortable and 
well-to-do farmer folks, followed her to 
her grave, and not a few were the kindly 
tears shed as the women, grouping them- 
selves together, recounted the virtues of 
the departed. 

‘*Yes, poor Lid’ann Sourbeck’ll get her 
reward in heaven, if ever a woman did.” 

“\D’ye suppose she will feel at home if 
the Lord don’t find fault with her, or the 
angels let her have her own way a little 
bit?” 

‘*Well, [ guess if they made her feel to 
home, she wouldn’t know it was heaven.” 

**What’ll Jonty do?” 

‘‘Him! Oh, he'll get another wife to 
complain at and scold and badger. Did 
anybody ever see the beat of that man for 
harpin’ and naggin’?” 

None of the- good dames present ever 
had; but, as Jonathan Sourbeck’s temper | 
and his ‘‘nearness” and his general un- | 
loveliness in the domestic circle had been | 
common talk for years, there was really no 
new word to say against him, nor in favor 
of the pallid thing that had just been low- 
ered into the grave. 

Though the women were all down on | 
him for his alleged ugliness to the pale, 
fragile, patient little wife, itdid not follow 
that they should refuse to mother the little 
ones until the widower should find a good 
housekeeper, and turn around in his new 
position. Nor did the gradually fading | 
story of his marital indifference undo the 
fact of his having a fine farm, and being 
still a strong, ruddy, good-looking man in 
the prime of life. 

In less than six months Mr. Sourbeck 
was heartily sick of a housekeeper’s rule 
at the farm. And the children — what 
could he do with four little ones? They 
clearly needed a woman’s care. The chil- 
dren needed a mother. Think of Bobby, 
a mere baby yet! 

So it came about, in less than six months, 
that Jonathan Sourbeck became very regu- 
lar at meeting, and came out in a fine suit, 
and dashed along the country roads in a 











brand-new top buggy. Then the neigh- 
bors al] laughed and winked at each other, 
and declared that Jonty bad begun to ‘*take 
notice.” It was not quite a year before 
Lid’ann’s place was filled and the children 
had a mother. 

The young Widow Daniels, the best 
housekeep-r and prettiest woman in the 
county, knowiog full well the reputation 
of Mr. Sourbeck, yet consented to risk her 
happiness on the Sourbeck farm. 

Lid‘ann, for whom Mr. Sourbeck had 
sincerely mourned whenever a neighbor 
dropped in, had been a pretty girl when he 
married her, but of the fragile, spirituelle 
type—a sensitive, timid little thing, whose 
smal] stock of resistance and courage had 
quite oozed away before the second baby 
came. 

The new wife was the exact opposite. 
She was younger than Lid’ann, plump and 
strong and cheery. She was round and 
rosy as a winter apple, and always ready 
with a happy little laugh. 

‘The best cook in seven counties,”’ Mr. 
Sourbeck had said to Deacon Mink and his 
wife a few weeks after his marriage. 

‘‘And you should be proper thankful to 
the Lord for such a gift,” replied the old 
gentleman, solemnly. 

Poor Lid’ann’s martyrdom was thor- 
oughly well known to pretty Patty Dan- 
iels. 
a time, and had once said to her own John, 
on their way home from the Sourbeck 
farm: 

‘I'd like to take Jonty Sourbeck in hand 
a few months.” 

‘*What would you do?” grinned her hus- 
band, admiringly. 

‘‘What wouldn’t I do? you'd better ask. 

Well, first of all, [would make him wish 
he had never seen me; then I'd make him 
wish he had never been born; and then— 
I'd have him meek as Moses,” and Patty’s 
black eyes sparkled indignantly. 

Four years later Providence provided 
the way for Patty’s proposed experiment; 
and, being lonely after her poor John’s 
death, and appreciating the advantages of 
marrying so ‘*forehanded”’ a man as Jonty 
Sourbeck, she unhesitatingly stepped into 
poor Lid’ann’s shoes. 

The new broom swept pretty clean for a 
couple of months, and then the Evil One, 
as Patty secretly held, laid hold upon the 
newly-wedded farmer. 

‘Patty, | wish you would try and not 
get these buckwheats so heavy,” remarked 
Mr. Sourbeck, as he sat down one morn- 
ing to the candle-light breakfast. Then 
he discontentedly poked among the pile of 
hot, brown, and delicious-looking cakes. 

‘*Are they really heavy, Jonty?” asked 
Patty, solicitously, crossing from the other 
side of the big kitchen, where she was bak- 
ing cakes for the family, before sitting 
down to her own breakfast. ‘Well, that’s 
too bad,” picking up the plate and scrutin- 
izing the cakes. ‘*My! so they are, I be- 
lieve,” and without more ado she hurried 
away, emptied the steaming cakes into the 
chicken-feed, and catching up the batter- 
crock, poured the contents into the pigs’ 
bucket. 

The children viewed this operation in 
alarm, and Joey sang out softly: 

“My! You'll catch it!” 

Jonathan Sourbeck’s face was a circum- 
scribed thundercloud. 

‘*What does this mean, Mrs. Sourbeck?” 

‘*‘What, Jonty?” turning around witha 
perfectly innocent air. 

“Why, you are throwing away good 
food, and leaving a man without a warm 
breakfast!” 

**But, Jonty, dear, you said they were 
spoiled.” 

‘‘A man’s got to eat something,” snarled 
the discomfited husband. 

Patty laughed. ‘Of course he has, but 
not heavy cakes. John always called my 
cakes tip-top. I guess I must be losing 
my knack at cooking. There, now, try 
the sausage and the biscuits. I'm not go- 
ing to let you get dyspepsia from bad food. 
I know how to deal with a man’s stomach.” 

And the bride, rosy with standing over 
the stove, quietly dropped into a chair and 
demurely ate her breakfast. 

The master of the house seemed dis- 
mayed into silence, and without another 
word ate what was before him. 


For a week the Sourbeck family went | 


without cakes; then Jonty, unable to fore- 
go his favorite dish, politely asked Patty 
to set some more cakes. 

“*T will,” smiled his wife, cheerily; and 
thereafter the buckwheat cakes were never 
maligned in the Sourbeck family. 

Of course, a confirmed table growler is 
not cured in a day; but when Mr. Sour- 
beck learned that complaint of the pies 
meant the throwing outof an entire batch, 
or any cross looks or words over any dish 
meant its instant capture, conviction, and 
destruction, he learned to bridle hijs 
tongue. 

During the early months of their mar- 
riage, Patty noted with satisfaction that 
the table supplies, as to dry groceries, 
were fairly liberal; but latterly there had 
been a decided diminution. She said noth- 
ing for a couple of weeks, until satisfied 





| 
| 


She had visited Jonty's ‘‘first’” many | 


| 





| that the shortage was not accidental. Then 


| **You going to town?” 


| of that, nor asked me if I had it to give.” 





she said: 

“Jonty, bring hcme more sugar and tea 
and coffee than you did last week; twice 
as much. And I want some cheese and 
macaroni, and some salt mackerel.”’ 





“Why, Patty, is that sugar and coffee 


gone already?” | 


Patty deigned no reply. 

“TI declare,” continued her husband, 
harshly, ‘‘you are pretty extravagant. 
Why, Lid’ann could make things go twice 
as far—"’ 

“Oh!” interrupted Patty, as she scalded 
and dried the milk crocks, *Lid’ann was 





no hand at cooking. I heard you say it 
once, when John and I came here to din- | 
ner. You spoke up at the table and said | 
her coffee was dish-water. I remember, | 
because her eyes filled with tears; she felt | 
guilty-like, I expect. Then John says to | 
me going home: ‘Why, Mrs. Sourbeck | 
must be a little close in her cooking.’ ” 

Mr. Sourbeck flushed hotly. Then peo- | 
ple really did see things! He knew that | 
sharp Patty did not hold Lid’ann guilty. 

“Then, Jonty,’” and Patty polished 
away at the tin pans, ‘the kitchen shades, 
don't forget; and the shoes for Susie.’ 

Mr. Sourbeck brought home the grocer- 
ies as directed, but he had ‘‘forgotten” the | 
shades and shoes. 

The next market day, Mistress Patty left 
the breakfast work undone, and stood in 
her best gown awaiting her husband. 

“Why, Patty, what's this?” asked Mr. 
Sourbeck, as he came in after hitching up. 


such « forgetful man; but, then, really, | 
it’s a woman’s place to buy things needed 
in the house.” 

“Things needed?” gasped her husband | 
in perplexity. ‘*Whatthings? Whofor? | 

‘Why, man alive,” and the new wife 
pinched her husband’s arm, laughing light- | 
ly, ‘‘do you think women and children find | 
clothes on bushes? It is nearly spring, | 
and I want a dress, and Susie and Fanny 
must have calicoes for dresses and aprons. | 
Then Joey is to have rubber-boots, and | 
there are shoes and stockings—” 

‘*But the money, Mrs. Sourbeck!” broke 
out Jonathan, angrily. ‘*You said nothing 


‘Yes, dear, for some things. You are | 
} 


“Oh, the money!” with a little child- 
like grimace. ‘Did you not swear, ‘With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow’? Of 
course things are common between man 
and wife. What's yours is mine and the 
children’s, isn’t it?” 

Smiling still and running ahead of him, 
she climbed up into the buggy, and serene- 
ly waited forher lord. In vain he tried to 
refer back to questions of economy and the 
necessity of saving. His talk of poverty 
was all laughed down. Then he brought 
up the note due next December. It was 
now March. 

‘*Never mind, Jonty. Harvest is between 
this and the note,” was all the consolation 
he got. 

‘*Wait for me here a spell at Aunt Sal- 
lie’s, and I’ll come back and go to the 
store with you,” remarked Jonathan, sul- 
lenly, as he drove up to his relative’s gate 
in the village. Patty climbed out, nodded, 
and ran into the house; but no sooner had 
Mr. Sourbeck turned the next corner to- 
ward the post-office than Patty bade Aunt 
Sallie good-by, and scurried down the 
street storeward. 

It was nearly an hour later when Jona- 
than Sourbeck intercepted his wife as she 
was gaily making her way toward the rib- 
bon-counter. 

**Didn’t I tell you to wait?” in a low, 
flerce voice. 

‘*Yes,” rattled Patty, unconcernedly ; 
“but I thought we should save time by 
coming rightalong. Everything is bought. 
My dress—the sweetest dark-blue cash- 
mere—all the things for Susie and Fanny, 
Joey’s boots and some sheets and towels. 
Oh! I’m a buyer,” and the lady continued 
to smile. 

**You— got — the — things — without — 
me?” | 

‘Yes, indeed; men never buy the right | 
things.” 

‘*And the bill?’ gasped Jonathan. 

‘‘Oh! that,” sweetly. ‘Why, here; only 
$20; no, it is $32 50; that’s all.” 

The man seemed angry enough to strike 
his wife. 

She never winced. The owner of the | 
store, Mr. Brice, and the richest man in | 
the village, had himself served her, and | 
now stood behind the counter smiling. 

*“*T°ll settle for this later.” It was a 
whisper, but Patty caught it. 

“Of course,” and she looked straight 
back athim. ‘Mr. Brice says your credit 
is good, and you can wait till harvest if 
you want to. No, Mr. Brice,” turning to 
that gentleman. “I'll get the carpet, 
maybe, next time. I want Mr. Sourbeck 
to help me decide between the brown and 
the oak-and-green.”’ 

Carpets! carpets! Was the woman 
mad? The only carpets they ever had 
were made by Lid’ann. How he remem- 
bered the long winter evenings when she 
cut and sewed those rainbow hued rags 








| the man was touched. 








and piled up an old clothes-basket with | Ina cool, loose print gown, Patty was 


the big, bright balls! 

‘And haw’s Brother Sourbeck?” re- 
marked the storekeeper, now coming up 
and shaking hands. And Brother Sour- 
beck dared not refuse to shake hands with 
a man who might go to the Legislature. 

‘Fine weather, Mr. Sourbeck; leetle 
co'd. Easy times on the farm this season 
of the year, eh? Just the time to buy 
new carpets and curtains for the new 
wife,’’—and Mr. Brice winked. 

Jonathan Sourbeck was very proud of 
his credit as a man of means. 

**We'll see about that later,” he said, 
quite calmly. 

“The oak-and-green is a particularly 
fine piece of goods. Your wife is a wom- 
an of taste, and a fine jewel, you know, 
must have a good setting.” 

Mr. Sourbeck rubbed his hands and tried 
to look pleased. Praising his wife was 
really praising him. He produced the 
wallet and paid tbe bill; nor did he have 
the moral courage to forbid his wife credit 
before so distinguished a man. 

‘Got all you want, now?” queried Jona- 
than, gloomily, as the purchases were 
being stowed under the buggy-seat. 

‘Yes, dear; all but the candy for the 
babies.” 

**What nonsense is this?’ and he stared. 

‘Why, Jonty, I can’t go back without a 
little candy. I promised it to Joey and 
Susie for doing up the breakfast work. 
Say, dear,” and her face wa; serious now, 
‘don’t you suppose that poor Lid‘ann will 
look down and be glad to see how good 
you are, and how good I try to be to her 
little babies?” 

‘*Yes, Patty, [hope so.” For a moment 
‘*Here’s a quarter ; 
get them all you want, and briug me the 
change.” 

Before harvest-time the old farmhouse, 
repainted and papered, with new carpets 
and curtains, was quite bewildering. 
There was a new sewing machine, patent 
churn, and a dozen labor-saving kitchen 
utensils, all of which had been beguiled 
out of the groaning Jonathan’s pocket; 
and the children, trim and happy, doted 
upon their new found champion. 

The last great battle in the Sourbeck 
house occarred the first week of harvest. 

The second Mrs. Sourbeck was a work- 
er. Her fame as a housekeeper was es- 
tablished in the county. She had a prac- 
tical knowledge of everything, from the 
kitchen to the meadows, and if necessary 
would have gone into the field as cheerful- 
ly as she did into the house and garden. 

But her pride and ambition, and possi- 
bly the wear and tear upon her nerves in 
other directions, had told upon her. She 
found herself dreading the hot harvest. 
The work looked like a mountain. Patty 
was on the point of breaking down. 

‘‘\Jonty,” she said one morning, and her 
face was very pale, ‘tI am feeling very 
poorly of late; my appetite is gone, and 
my bones ache continually.” 

‘*Bless my soul, Patty, you’re not going 
to get sick here in harvesting!” and her 
husband turned upon her a peevish, ugly 
frown. ‘It never rains but it pours. 
Last night that lout, Jim Cook, overfed 
the team, and to-day the gray mare fell in 
the traces, and I[’ll probably have to break 
the two-year-old or hire a horse.” 

‘‘Why not make her work?” asked his 
wife, her lip trembling. 

‘*‘What, make a sick horse work?” and 
he looked at his wife crossly. ‘*Women 
aint much sense, anyway. Why, that 
mare is the best worker on the place.” 

“Oh!” and the woman who had drawn 
near her husband for sympathy drew 
back, and sitting down, said quietly, “I’ll 
not get sick, Jonty.” 

‘““That’s right, Patty, that’s right,” and, 
entirely oblivious of the expression on her 
face, he continued, ‘‘Mebbe you'd best 
take some boneset. Lid’ann, I mind, set 
great store by boneset tea. I’ve seen it 
bring her out of fever’n’ague many a time, 








and without losing a day’s work.” 
‘*Lid’ann’s remedies and mine are dif- 
ferent, most likely,” said Mrs. Sourbeck in | 
the same tone. ‘I have a new remedy.” 
“Oh, take what you like, only don’t go to 
upsetting things in harvest time ;” and be- | 
stowing upon her what he meant for a | 
very affectionate glance, the farmer went | 


| out, and down to the wheatfield. 


“Joey! Joey!” 

‘Yes, Ma,” and ten-year-old Joey came | 
in from the woodpile. 

‘Joey, run over to Widow Baker's and 
ask her if Mary Ellen mayn’t come and 
help me till harvest is over. I’m sick, | 
Joey. Tell her that, and ask Mary Ellen | 
to come so as to get dinner. Now be spry, 
Joey, and you shall have some new mar- | 
bles.” 

When Jonathan Sourbeck, with six hun- 
gry men, came in at noon, a good dinner 
was ready, but big, fat Mary Ellen Baker 
was presiding. 

‘‘Mrs. Sourbeck’s sick,” was her brief 
response to Jonathan’s sharp inquiry. 

He waited to hear no more, but, darting 





into his wife’s room, was struck dumb by 
the sight. 


comfortably curled up on the bed and read- 
ing a novel. 

_““Good Heavens, what's the meaning of 
this?” demanded the man. 

His wife looked much as usual, except 
for the pallor in her face. His wife lying 
on a bed reading in harvest time! 

“Oh! a hired girl in the kitchen, while 
my lady reads novels! I see, I see.” 

Patty laid down her book. 

**Well?” 

It was only one word, but the man 
flushed. 

“Oh! if you're really sick,” shuffling 
about, ‘why, I suppose——” 

‘Jonathan Sourbeck,” he scarcely knew 
the voice of his wife, it was so hard— 
‘‘when your horse dropped in the traces, 
you said she couldn’t be worked any more. 
You even spoke of hiring a horse to take 
her place. When your wife was taken sick, 
you got angry and showed her less heart 
than you did the sick mare. For better 
than a year I have tried to make a man of 
you. I never believed but what you had 
been lied on in the stories of your brutali- 
ty to poor Lid’ann. Now I know it was 
all true, and listen tome. There's no use 
to do for you. There’s no man in you. 
You are mean, ill-tempered, stingy and 
brutal. Mary Ellen Baker is going to stay 
till harvest is done; then I’m going to 
pack up and go to mother’s, back in York 
State. 1’m sorry for the children, but I’ve 
only ore life, and you can't take that by 
inches, as you did poor Lid’ann’s. Now 
I've said my say, and I mean it, every 
word.” 

Was the earth really taken from under 
him? It seemed so to the man who had 
faced this picture of himself. As occurs 
to drowning men, Jonathan Sourbeck may 
have seen in one moment his whole life 
pass in review—his own life, and those of 
two women, one in heaven, and the other 
there, an accusing angel. 

There was one moment of irresolution, 
one short, fierce battle with himself, then 
Jonathan Sourbeck—not a very romantic 
or enticing figure in his harvest soil and 
heat—took a step forward, and, falling up- 
on his knees by the side of the bed, mut- 
tered in a hoarse, stifled voice, ‘‘Forgive 
me, Patty, forgive me!” 

Two years later, when some neighbor 
spoke to Patty of what a changed man 
Jonty was sin’e the time when Lid’ann 
was his wife, Patty smiled and said: 

“I’m afraid poor Lid’ann hadn’t much 
tact in dealing with men folks.”—Se- 
lected. 


* 


A CORRECTION. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., FEB. 16, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Iam sorry to be obliged to say that I am 
not entitled to the high place awarded me 
in your cordial notice of my talk before 
the Young People’s Club. 

My instruction has been exclusively in 
regard to Interior Decoration, which pro- 
fession I am now practising. I regret that 
a thorough architectural training has been 
a cherished dream but nota reality. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH SHELDON. 


> 


APPEALING TO THE WOMEN. 


GREENVILLE, GA., Fes. 13, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In an article to the Atlanta Constitution, 
from Hon. W. T. Smith, of Buford, Ga., 
you will observe with what complacency 
the writer (after several contemplated 
appeals to the men) finally advocates a 
last appeal to the women of Georgia, to 
rally to the support of the State’s Confed- 
erate Home, and says: 

“If this, too, fails, then, Mr. Editor, I 
am in favor of appealing to that source 
from which no ex-confederate was ever 
turned away empty-handed—the women 
of Georgia. God bless them! If the State 
fails, and the citizens won’t respond, then 
let us appeal to those mothers and their 
daughters who dressed the wounds, ad- 
ministered to the sick, dried the tears, and 
soothed the pains of our soldiers.” 

How truly expressed,—‘‘those who 
dressed the wounds, administered to the 
sick, dried the tears, and soothed the 
paias.’’ °Tis women’s prerogative to do 
these things. They all go to make up 
‘‘woman’s sphere,” which man has so 
nobly allotted to her. Oh, the farce of 
men’s chivalry toward women! They say 
“God bless them” for this and that, and 
continue to withhold their God-given 
rights. It is the same old story ;—the 
women may continue to bear the burdens 
heaped upon them, may form and keep up 
charitable institutions, sustain to a great 
extent the life of the Church in expenses 
and attendance (notwithstanding the many 
appeals to the ‘brethren,’ although a con- 
stant majority of women would suggest 
the “‘sisters” also) ; may liquidate debts of 
the Church, or be instrumental in the pay- 
ment of those debts. If the money does 
‘come out of the men’s pockets at last,”’ 
it often comes out of the women’s. Yes, 
women may continue to do all these things, 
and count it a compliment to be called on 
thus (some are taken in by it); and what 
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! 
in return do they receive? “Stay io your | 
sphere,” ‘That is unwomanly,” ‘Man is | 
your superior,” ‘‘Let the women keep 
silence in the churches,” and many other 
expressions equally unchivalrous. Women 
of America, do you realize that the Consti- 
tution allows you every right a man is 
allowed, and still you are not recognized 
citizens? Only the women of Wyoming 
can say our Constitution; only the men of 
Wyoming as a State, consider their wives, 
mothers, sisters, and daughters as the | 
political equals of the most illiterate and | 
degraded men who help to make laws by 
which said wives, mothers, sisters, and 
daughters are governed. 

Miriam Howarp Dv BOsE. 
e+ 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Feb. 3, 1891, as 
follows: 

Hattie C. Bohue, Jacksonville, Ill., Koit 
Garment. 

Amelia M. Donally, New York, N. Y., 
Bottle-filling Apparatus. 

Lilian L. W. McMurtry, Mattona, Can., 
Pen-holder. 








Carrie A. Wetz, Dayton, O., Music-b ok | 


Holder. 


For week ending Feb. 10, 1891, as fol- | 
lows: 


Julia W. Craig, San Francisco, Cal., 
Chair. 

Marie Doelle, New York, N. Y., Separa- 
ble Bath-tub. 

Mary L. W. Martinet, New York, N. Y. 
Clothes drier. 


> | 
> 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


pee 


DINNER FO8 THREE. 


Little Eva took a plateful of dinner out 
into the wood-shed, to feed her kitties. 

When she called them, the black kitand 
the gray kit both ran to the plate. They 
each seized a bit of meat, and began to 
shake it and grow] over it. 

**Don’t quarrel, little kits!‘ said Eva. 


When the meat was all picked out, the | 


kitties ran away. 

“Oh, now they have wasted all the rest 
of the dinner!" said Eva. 

But just then, old Dobbin, the horse, 
saw the plate. He had been turned loose 
into the yard to eat grass. Dobbin came 
and put his head in at the door, and he ate 
up every bit of the vegetables and bread. 

Then Eva laughed and clapped her 
hands. 

“QO mamma!” she said, ‘‘it is just like the 
story of Jack Sprat in my ‘Mother Goose:” 
«+ «*Twixt them both they cleared the cloth, 

And licked the platter clean’ !’”’ 
—Mrs. D. P. Sanford, in Our Little Ones. 


o>-+ 


HUMOROUS. 








At the husking bee, if you get a red ear | 


you may steal a kiss. Under other condi- 
tions, if you steal a kiss you may get a red 
ear.— Mauch Chunk Gazette. 


A poet says that a new baby is a ‘‘new 
‘wave on the ocean of life.” It strikes us 


that a “fresh squall” would express the | 


idea better.— Boston Gazette. 


A Pélitical Reason: ‘How did Joseph | 


come to be a great ruler in the land?” 
asked the superintendent. ‘‘Please sir,” 
said the boy, ‘‘because he wore a coat of 
many colors.”’—New York Sun. ' 


Grocer—Now, my little man, what do 
you want? Boy—Fifteen cents’ worth 
of molasses. Grocer (after he had drawn 
the molasses)—Where’s your 
Boy—Mother put it in the pitcher. 


Old Brown (bringing out a strap)—Do 
you know why I am going to whip you, 


money? | 


‘Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


my son? Littie Johnny—’Cause I'm small. | 


If I was as big as that man next door, who 
called you a liar last night, you wouldn't 
put a finger on me.— Puck. 


Cause of the Muss: ‘Daughter,’ said 


HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for anv case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by taking Hall s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props, Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
any out any obligations made by their 

rm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of thesystem. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. 





STAND YOUR GROUND. 


When you make up your mind to take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, do not be induced to 
buy some other preparation instead. 
Clerks may claim that ‘‘ours is as good as 
Hood’s,” and all that, but the peculiar 
merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla cavnot be 
equalled. Therefore have nothing to do 


| 


with substitutes, and insist upon having | 


Hood's Sirsaparilla, the best blood puri- 
fier and building-up medicine. 


oHNSON MEN! 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


THINK OF IT. 

In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. 1.8. Jounson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com. 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I have used it in my family, 
I say (unasked by you) 1 regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can found, used internal or 
external, in all carce it is claimed to relieve orcure. 

a: 

Ev _— M th ~- pe bey 
Anodyne Liniment in the 
ve ry e) er Sones. for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Crampe 
and Pains. lays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. post-paid; 6 bot 
tles. Express paid, L. S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIRERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and will be printed by subscription. 
$1 per copy to be paid when the book is ready for 
delivery. The Biography is written in the interests 
of Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 
gressional records. Names of subscribers may be 
sent to Miss S. E. Blackwell, 1829 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


soap or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties cgetely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


-AND— 


VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


{i WEST (8th ST. 
(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 
_., Lady Guides provided at 
Te a Guive short notice. 
Visitors “Shopping Orders promptly 
poe executed. 
g. | Strangers met on arrival at 
: Station if desired. : 


= Transient Rooms for Ladies 


“ar Travelling Alone. 


Ladies’ Restaurant. 
= Charges moderate. 
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Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 
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2d floor front, $2.00 for one, $3.50 for two. 
“4 back, hy fe on 8 
| Be « ‘and front, 15 “* “ —* & 
* “ large hallroom, 100 “ “ ) Se 
4th “ two large rooms, 125 *° “ 2.25 “ 
a6 4) ope? ip 1m 6 
a “ “ Ly “ “ l. 4 “ wo 
1 


> 
« 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular, 





(Patent applied for). 


We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
vettir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 


| living poet, 


Mrs. Bellows, indignantly, after John | 


| relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 


Jimpson had taken his departure, ‘“‘how 
came your hair so disarranged?” ‘I shook 
my head so much while he «as trying to 
get me to say ‘yes,’” replied the quick 
witted girl.—Zpoch. 


Entirely Innocent: ‘Who carried off 


the gates of Gaza?” asked the Sunday- | 


schoo] superintendent. It was the second 
morning after Hallowe'en, and twenty- | 
seven indignant boys rose up at once and 
said they hadn’t had anything at all to do | 
with it.—Chicago Tribune. 


Said an elderly lady, remarkable for her 
bluntness and asperity, toan eminent Q.C., 
renowned for his atrabilious sarcasm: 
“What do vou think of my daughter to- 
night, Mr. Z ? Don’t you think she looks | 
well?” ‘Really, Lady X., I am not com- 
petent to pronounce an opinion. I do not 
profess to be a age of painting. But I 

ave no doubt she is angelic.” ‘Well, and 
pray, Mr. Z., did you ever see an angel that | 
was not painted?” | 

An old army officer, according to Mrs. 
Custer, had a four-year-old boy who never | 
tired of war stories. ‘The story is a little | 
rough on me,” said the officer to Mrs. | 
Custer, ‘‘but if you know a child, you | 
know that he wants a plentiful sprinkling | 
of [’s and nothing told in the third person. 
So I kept on as he demanded, till one day | 
he looked up in my face and said : ‘Father, 
couldn't you get anyone to help you put 
down the rebellion ?’” 





| speak for four of them. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 


Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it wiil meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from Mr. Whittier : ‘ 
DANVERS, 12TH MO., 22, 1890, 

DEAR FRIEND :— 

I am pleased with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. 
I am truly thy friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 





Tea Spoons.. 


goid bow! .. 2:50 
Orange Spoon.........++.++ 2.25 
ba “ gold bowl.... 2.50 


The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00.extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


At the Business Agency of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, Room 6, can 
be found matrons for Institutions, Housekeepers — 
managing or working, capable Dressmakers, am- 
stresses, Menders to go out or take work home, Lady’s 
Maids, Book-keepers, Stenographers, Type-writera, 
Office Clerks, etc. Also a registry for trained and ex- 
perienced nurses and attendants for the sick. Careful 
attention given to the filling of orders. Office hours 
9to3. Nurses supplied at all hours, 
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Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedy 
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IS SOLD UNDER THE FOLLOWING WARRANT: 


If you give our medicine a fair trial, and are not CURED or Benefited by its use, 


WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are authorized to make this promise good ONE BOTTLE 
taken regularly, according to directions, constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 





A Lady broken down in Health and 
Spirits, through suffering from 


Dyspepsia, Kidney Trouble, 
and Female Weakness, 


Makes the following statement: 
Mrs. G. W. Witson, 171 Tudor Street, South 
Boston, writes : 


Dear Doctror:—I think 1 was the most mis- 
erable creature in this city, being in such a con- 
dition that it was impossible to enjoy life in any 
form; even my food had to be forced down, and 
any unusual exertion caused pains through my 
back and abdomen, and my head always troubled 
me. A friend recommended me to use your Rem- 
edy, as it had cured her of a trouble similar to 
mine. I at first took it in a sort of mechanical 
way, the same as I had other medicines. I had 
not taken your Remedy quite two weeks when I 
began to experience an improvement, and eight 
weeks’ use made me a well woman. My eyes 


| are bright, color has returned to the cheeks, 


2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. | 





9: 
REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., | 


appetite good. bowels regular, no more trouble 
from Female Weakness,—in fact, 1 am a picture 
of good health, and this great transformation is 
due to Dr. Dam's Vegetable Remedy. 





Muscular 


Rheumatism Cured. 


A lady bought a bottle of Dr. Dam’s 
Vegetable Remedy. fully deter- 
mined to get her money back 
if it did her no good. 

NOTE THE RESULT. 

Mrs. CLARK, 224 Bolton Street, South Boston, 

writes :— 

I have been subject to Mascular Rheumatism 
for years, which would dodge ahout from one 
part of the body to another, subjecting me to 
the severest kind of pain. I had tried so many 
kinds of medicines and got no benefit from 
them, that I hesiteted a long time before trying 
your Remedy, but after studying over your 
paper, and the warrant under wwich the remedy 
is sold, I said to myself, ‘I will make one more 
attempt, and if this does not help me I will not 
be backward about insisting upon the return of 
my money.’ I was more astonished at the re- 
sult than anyone beside myself can be, and I 
earnestly hope that anyone afllicted as I was will 
try this remedy; if they do, I think they will 
unite with me in shouting its praises. 





Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EXPRESS PAID, to any part of 


the United States. 


Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF CHARGE, at 405 Columbus 
Ave.. any day except Friday. Monday and Saturday evenings from 
6 to8; and Sunday from 10 A.M.to12M. Address all orders to 
DAM’S REMEDY CO., 405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


silfrage Leallets 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, ani for sale 
at cost at office of Womans Journal, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders, 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why tse W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary 8. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirken Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answercd, by 
Henry B. Blackwe.l. 

The Nonsense of it, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

‘The Elective Franchise. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman's Jovuknat Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 


| Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 


| ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

‘The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch, 

Shall Women be admitted to the General 
Conference? by Rey. J. W. Bashford. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage; Reasons for and against, 
by James Freeman Clarke. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women's Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
aims, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 


| Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


I ‘shall | 


The First Free State. 

The Crow Hill Lyceum, by Martha E. Sewall 
Curtis. 

Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

A Whole Humanity, by Mrs. Zerelda G. Wal- 
lace. ; 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman's Journnat Office, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
fordouble price. 


Boston Dress Cutting aud Making College. 


Thorough training in all branches pertaining to 
DRESS CUTTING and making. One is allowed to 
bring material and make a costume throughout. 

Evening lessons Monday and Wednesday. 

HARRIET A. BROWN, 
Near Boylston. 181 Tremont St. Take Elevator. 








Nahant Fish Market 


Established 1827. Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A 
SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 

















Ay is Removes Tan, 
Na 2= ; 9 
aa = imples, Freck- 
paz 8 Pp les, F k 
pakk se lenient Faten- 
-_ oe es, ash ap 
eae Skin Diseases, 
mFSeco and every blem- 
post cs ish on beauty, 
fi * Pa z apd defies de- 
= tection On its 








virtues it has 
stood the test of 
40 years; no oth- 
er has; aud is 
so harmless we 


sure it is prop- 
eriy made. Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 
lar name. The 
: . dis tinguished 
r.L. A. Saver 
said to a lady of the haut ton (anatient) : “As you ladies 
will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as t 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
‘RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 











throughout the U. 8., Canadas and Eurepe, 
a rest and proof of any one selling the same. 
-= For the Relief and Cure of 
KCL EN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, H ,» and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take th 
Pl LLS sugar pellets. 
5 Cents a Box. 
The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
Wl NE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeabie, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
nd Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 
CO.. Sole Proprietors, 884 Broadway. New York. 
SOUTHERN TEXAS. 
The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
FOSTER & STeUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
of the State. 
145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 


2 Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
e 
ene, 
as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S 

NERVE TONIC and 
can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
Countess writes :—‘t Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 
Corra BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





Twenty-Eight Pages for Five Cents. 


WYOMING, 


The True ( ause and Splendid Fruits of Woman 
Suffrage There. 

Correcting Errors of Prof. James Bryce and Horace 
Plunkett, and Supplying Owissions in Mrs. Stanton 
and Mrs. Gage’s History of Woman Suffrage, and in 
Bancroft’s History of Wyoming, with much informa- 
tion about the Woman Suffrage State. 

By HAMILTON WILLCOX, ™.8., LL. B., 

Author of “Freedom's Conquests: the Gre+t Spread of 

Woman Suffrage,” *-Debater’s Guide for Suffragists.” 

&c. Price 5 cenis (less than cost). Addres« the author, 

54 William Street, New York. 


taste it to be | 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE SWARTHMO Pa. 
S Opens 9th month, 9th, 1840. Thirty minutes from 
3 St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Clasai- 

cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary d 
‘or a 





| Healthful location, extensive grounds, bu 
| machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. Fi 
| enone | addres 


8 
M. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
ears’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
uizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer ev 
conse tunity for the medical student. The Hospi 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., D 





Sarall A. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SP#CIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
tenner — fp ae ay -one weeks. Tho 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages eaeurpeseea. For 
Se or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St. ne Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 











COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admite students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded coarse of Didactie 
and Clinica! Lectures and tical work in the Leb- 


oratory and Missecting Room. 
FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures...... seescceceses @ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance...... eccccccreccesecess 226.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-ssssscsees 5 00 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once....... 600 
Graduation Fee.......ceccceeee sovees soseeee 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. O. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 
1891. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. Forsa 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, Mt. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
8 al attention to NERVOUS, CATARR 

TERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 

e a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 

tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 

















Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the nel. 


a@ The nourishing and strengthenin, 
of this Food wil copesasy ve noticed in PUL = 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, ané 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

“GOODWIN & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 

druggists. 


RCEDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Palatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOvu. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - up 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 


10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD Co., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 











ew Yor! 








ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 

especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 

Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 
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WOMEN IN BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Miss E. D. Hanscom, a graduate of Bos- 
ton University, College of Liberal Arts, 
spoke in behalf of her Alma Mater, at the 
recent woman's rights anniversary, as fol- 
lows: 


In coming before you this afternoon, a 

oung woman from a young college, it is 
bat natural that | should wish to express 
the feeling of gratitude that all we women 
have to these olderand braver women who 
have made our paths so pleasant From 
the time that Wellesley College was found- 
ed, and I said, in the pride of my youthful 
strength, ‘1, too, will go to college,” until 
the day I took my arts degree from Boston 
University, | never encountered one edu- 
cational difficulty. I never rapped at one 
door that was not opened. [never walked 
over one rough place in my road. And 
my case is not peculiar. There are hun- 
dreds and thousa.ds of us younger women 
who have had the same experience. And 
if these older women, 80,much braver and 
stronger than we, had h:d no other honor, 
it seems to me that the feeling of rejoicing 
that we younger women have for them, 
the feeling of pride in them, the feeling 
of very deep and very strong gratitude, 
must prove almost sufficient reward for 
the work that they have done. And if, in 
speaking of Boston University, I should 
seem to be —— in favor of co-educa- 
tion, I think it will be well for me to say 
in the beginning that I am prejudiced in 
favor of co-education. In fac‘, [ am a 
monument of co-education. My school 
days were begun in a quaint little English 
Seminary, where we were taught to make 
courtesies and repeat Watt's Hymns. But 
even there we had co-education; there 
were two boys in the school. Then my 
school days ended at Boston University, 
and all the way through [ was co-educated. 
And in those sixteen years, I never knew 
one disadvantage to proceed from the sys- 
tem of co-education. 

The normal life of Boston University 
is, perhaps, best indicated by the silent 
growth of the institution. Not so many 
people as we should suppose know that 
there is, in this city of Boston, a great 
University, which, at the time of the last 
official report, nearly a yeur ago, had 928 
students. The various schools have in- 
creased largely in this year, and the fac- 
ulty and students together now number 
more than a thousand. Boston Univer- 
sity is, so far as I know, the most thor- 
oughly co-educational institution in the 
world, because it is the only institution in 
the world that was founded co-education- 
ally. Of these 928 students, 256 are wom- 
en, 672 men. The School of Agriculture, 
as far as { know, has no women students. 
The School of Law has three or four; I 
think never more than three or four at one 
time. The women students in the Theo- 
logical Schoo) are scattering. More than 
half the students in the College of Liberal 
Arts, more than half in Music, and just 
about half the students ia the School of 
Medicine, are women. These students 
come from twenty foreign countries and 
represent thirty-five States and Territories ; 
and yet I find that Boston University is 
not very well known as a University. The 
College is known, and the Law School and 
the Medical School; but the University 
which means all these places, is not so 
well known. The Law Schoo! has grad- 
uated thirty-four women. All the depart- 
ments are open to women, but women do 
not enter them all. 

O.e of the things most indicative of the 
gentle, kindly spirit of the students of 
Boston University is shown in the little 
story of one of the first women to be grad- 
uated from the Law School. When I was 
in college there came from a Vermont uni- 
versity a young and very pretty girl, who 
entered the Law School of Boston Univer- 
sity. There were between two and three 
hundred men in the school, and she was 
the only woman, and one or two women 
who had been there before had not had 
altogether the pleasantest time, ‘l'his 
young woman, now a member of the Kan- 
sas bar, came down to Boston with a very 

rave determination that she was going to 
the Law School, and she was not going to 
admit to herself or anybody that there was 
anything peculiar in the fact of her being 
there. She carried that out. The young 
men treated her most gallantly. She was 
elected president and vice-president of 
various societies, and at the end of her 
course she acknowledged that she had 
had a few misgivings when she first came. 
But I know, in her first year a young man 
said to her, ‘‘Do you know, [ really should 
like to know why you came here?” She 
said: ‘I suppose it does seem strange; it 
really does not look as if we wereall fitted 
to be lawyers, does it?” The young man 
smiled and said, ‘‘No;” but he didn’t ask 
her again why she, a woman, came to Bos- 
ton University. 

The Medical School, has, I think, about 
half the students women. ‘ney listen to 
the lectures, and they attend the clinics. 
They do everything in concert with the 
men. I believe the women have theirown 
medical society and their own literary so- 
ciety, and the men have theirs, but they 
also have frequent jvint meetings, which I 
have found is apt to be the case in any in- 
stitution where they have different socie- 
ties. The joint meetingsare very popular. 

Atthe annual commencement of the Uni- 
versity the College of Liberal Arts and the 
School of Medicine are always represented 
each by two speakers ; oue of the speakers 
from each of these schools is always a 
man and one always a woman. That has 
been the law of the schools from their 
foundation. It is noticeable that the audi- 
ence look very much more lively and very 
much more wide-awake while the women 
are speaking. 

The College of course I can say more 
about, because [ spent four years there. 
The ag of the College of Liberal Arts is 
peculiar. From my experience it seems 
to me thoroughly normal, thoroughly 
healthy. I have heard a great deal about 
the disadvantages of co-education, about 
the unhealthy sentiment apt to exist. I do 
not know how it may be in private schools 
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where boys and girls are brought together. | mittee passed a cordial vote of thanks to the 


I do know it is not so in puolie schools, 
and it surely is not so in Universities 
where men and women study together. 

The various class organizations of the 
College always alternate their officers. A 
man or a woman is chosen to be President 
of the class the first term, as it happens, 
—sometimes a man, sometimes a woman; 
but from the first term the office is alter- 
nated. With the other societies it is the 
same way. As to the scholarship of the 
two, I think I am right in saying that the 
number of brilliant men and of brilliant 
women in the Boston University during 
the eighteen years of its existence have 
been about the same, and also in saying 
that the number of thoroughly stupid men 
and thoroughly stupid women in these 
eighteen years have been about the same. 
It is conceded by all, faculty and students 
alike, that the average scholarship of the 
women is much higher than that of the 
men. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
there are more men than women in the 
school, and therefore the competition 
among women may be a little greater; but 
it seems to me more due to the fact that 
these young women in the school are per- 
haps a little more conscientious, a little 
more painstaking, and have a little more 
pride than the men, and in that way study 
more and bring up the average. 

Boston University numbers among its 
official visitors several women. It has two 
women on its board of trustees. The Law 
and the Theological School have’as yet no 
women on the faculty, because there is no 
call for them as yet. The School of Medi- 
cine has several women on the faculty. 
The College of Liberal Arts has no women 
as yet. 

Now as to the life of the students. We 
have no dormitory system. The students 
come to Boston and live where they choose 
andas they choose. A great many of the 
women students are from the suburban 
towns and go to their homes every night. 
A large number come from towns and 
cities near Boston and go home once a 
week. Those things are not possible in 
schools where there are dormitories, and 
to those who believe in the home as the 
very best place that a girl or woman can 
be in, it is a recommendation of Boston 
University that it requires no dormitory 
residence. The girls who do not go home 
board in town, and that is to some of our 
friends a very great trouble, that young 
women should be cast loose in Boston 
boarding houses. But there are boarding 
houses and boarding houses ; these people 
seem to think there is but one kind. 

A woman was once exalting the very 
largest and best known of women’s colleges 
to a friend of mine,—a student at Bos- 
ton University. She said, as a last argu- 
ment and a great clincher, ‘‘Well, that is 
all very nice, but we send our daughters to 
college for character more than for intel- 
lectual attainments.”” And my friend, who 
was very vehement in her love for Boston 
University, said, ‘‘I think it is an excel- 
lent plan for girls who need to go to col- 
lege for that thing, but our students bring 
their character with them.” 


~~ 
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FINAL ACTION OF THE COUNCIL. 


A final executive session of the Board of 





at the Riggs House parlors. There were 
present the five general officers, and the 
representatives of the twelve as:ociations 
now entered on the Council lists. The 
Board considered unfinished business, and 
passed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, First—That the National Coun- 
cil of Women of the United States send a 
memorial to the clergymen of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, asking, inasmuch as 
sixty-two per cent. of the membership of 
that denomination has already by formal 
ballot expressed a desire that women be 
admitted to the General Conference, that 
the clergy shall, in accordance with the 
will of the laity, grant the admission of 
women to that body. 

Second—That the Council ask that wom- 
en be placed on the Sunday School Lesson 
Committee, and on all committees appoint- 
ed in the various churches for the revision 
of their creed. 

Third—That the Council urge upon the 
National Divorce Reform League the emi- 
nent fitness and consequent obligation of 
placing women on its Board. 

Fourth—That the National Council of 
Women shall present to the proper auth ri- 
ties a formal request that in all depart- 
ments of its service the Government shall 
pay its employees equal wages for equal 
work, and that both in engaging and pro- 
moting its employees it shall consider 
efficiency and not sex, and thus set a 
standard for the country. 

Fifth—That inasmuch as the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 will afford an excep- 
tional opportunity for convening represen- 
tatives of all countries, the officers of the 
National Council shall invite the officers 
ef the International Council of Women, 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett, president, to 
hold its first meeting in Chicago in the 
summer of 1893. 


The Council also resolved to furnish a | 
block of stone or marble, suitably in- 
scribed, to place in the monument to be 
erected over the grave of Mary, the mother 
of Washington, and voted to commend to 





all organized bodies of women the objects 
of the Mary Washington Society. 


Resolved, That the general officers shall 
appoint a committee of women, whose 
duty it shall be to report within a year | 
suggestions for a business costume for 
women, which shall meet the demands of 
health, comfort and good tas.e. 

Resolved, That the Council approves the 
movement for preventing the slaughter of 
birds for the sole purpose of ornamenta- 
tion, and it asks American women to imi- 
tae the example of the Princess of Wales, 
who has forbidden the use of the plumage 
of singing birds on her toilets. 


Before adjourning, the executive com- 





musicians whose gratuitous services had 
enhanced the enjoyment of the meetings, 
and to the press, local and throughout the 
country, for the splendid service it has 
rendered the Council during its session. 
Washington audiences have been patient 
to a degree that has won the gratitude of 
the Council. 

The programmes were extended to a 
length that might seem unpardonable, 
were it not that the extension was caused 
by the daily arrival of new delegates. 

Such has been the phenomenal growth 
of the Council,that, convening with six reg- 
ularly entered organizations and twenty- 
six organizations in fraternal relations, at 
this date it numbers twelve regularly 
entered, and forty-seven fraternally affili- 
ated organizations. 

Congratulatory letters have been re- 
ceived from many distinguished people, 
among others from Marion Harland, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Rev. J. W. Bashford 
and J. G. Whittier. The venerable poet 
writes as follows: 

**T am glad to see the call for a general 
council of philanthropic women for the 
purpose of uniting the various societies of 
reform and progress in a grand confeder- 
ation which will conserve the highest 
good of the family and the State, and 
which will oppose every form of ignor- 
ance and injustice. It isa noble idea and 
full of promise; we need the strength 
which comes from unity of sympathy and 
purpose. I need not tell thee, my dear 
friend, that I shall watch the proceedings 
of the Council with deep interest and with 
earnest prayers for its success. 

“Thine truly, JOHN G. WHITTIER.” 

The new President will soon issue an 
address, and the first annual conference of 
the Executive Committee will be held in 
May. Steps will be taken at once for 
erecting a building at Glen Echo suitable 
for intermediate meetings of the Council, 
and of the various organizations entering 
it. The Triennial meetings of the Council 
will always be held in Washington. 


LEGISLATIVE HEARING IN INDIANA. 


RICHMOND, IND., FEB. 26, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Feb. 18 and 19, the president of the 
Indiana W.S. A., Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, 
and the secretary, Mrs. Caroline C. Hod- 
gin, visited the Indiana Legislature, in be- 
half of the women and girls of the State. 
On the 19th the secretary placed petitions 
with members of both houses, which had 
been sent in by influential citizens of the 
State, asking the Legislature to grant 
municipal suffrage to women. 

On the 19th, at 11.15 A.M., Mrs. Gougar 
addressed the Senate. She asked first for 
municipal suffrage for women. A number 
of the petitions had been read previous to 
the delivery of the address. Second, that 
the age of protection for girls should be 
raised to eighteen years. Third, that the 
Legislature should enact statutory prohibi- 
tion. 

The address was an able one. The mem- 
bers of the Senate were exceedingly atten- 
tive, and at its close voted a resolution of 
thanks to Mrs. Gougar. This was kind 
and courteous, but we should have pre- 
ferred that they had voted for what we 
asked. 

In the evening, at 7.30, Mrs. Gougar 
spoke to a called meeting of the House 
upon the same subjects. For two hours 
and a half her audience followed her as 
she presented the different phases of her 
subject, and answered objections. Many 
members of both branches of the Legisla- 
ture expressed themselves as strongly in 
favor of granting municipal suffrage to 
women. 

Considerable work was done in the 
House in behalf of ‘‘Protection for Girls,” 
urging the members to amend the bill 
which had passed the Senate, and return 
it again to that body. 

Mrs. CAROLINE C. Hoven, 
State Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston.—The monthly meeting of the 
Boston Woman Suffrage League was held 
at 3 Park Street, on Monday, March 2, Mrs. 
L. Judson Cloudman presiding. Miss Belle 
Grant Armstrong, secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Press Association, read a thoughtful 
and suggestive paper on ‘‘Our Prisoners,” 
dwelling especially on the need of more 
homelike infiuences for the forlorn and 
neglected children of the criminal classes. 











Souta Boston.—The Woman Suff 
Club met at the residence of Miss Clarry, 
Tuesday evening, March 3. Mrs. Marion 
McBride reud an interesting paper on 





| 


‘**Police Matron Work.” She has herself | 
done much in the furtherance of this | 


needed reform in this State. 
A. Costello later entertained the company 
with vocal! solos. 


City Porint.—The monthly meeting of 
the League was held last Wednesday even- 
ing at the residence of the Pres'‘dent, 
Mrs. E. S. Boland. Thesubject of having 
a table in the fair next December was 
brought up, and it was the general impres- 


Miss Mary | 


sion that the League should have one. | 
Woman suffrage leaflets and the new let- | 


ter slips were distributed. The President 


announced that the ‘Indian Question” | 


would form the topic of consideration, 
and read a paper upon ‘‘Government Rela- 
tions with the Indians.” Mrs. L A. Banks 
then read ashort Indian story, after which, 
at the request of members, she gave per- 


sonal reminiscences of the Indians of | 


Puget Sound. Mrs. A. M. Williams read 
several press comments on the recent up- 
rising of the Sioux in South Dakota. 


Af- | 


ter discussion, the evening’s programme | 


was concluded by two violin svlos, pleas- 
ingly rendered by Miss Mabel Williams. 
B. 


CAMBRIDGE —The Cambridge League 
met Wednesday, Feb. 25, with Rev. C. R. 
Moor. 

Rev. C. W. Biddle gave an instructive 
and entertaining paper entitled, ‘‘S winging 
Around Naples,” abounding in vivid des- 


criptions of the beautiful bay and the buried | 


cities at the foot of Vesuvius. : 

A very general discussion of the present 
status of the kindergarten schools took 
place after the paper. 

M. P. C. BILLINGS. 


LynN.—The Woman Suffrage Club of 
Lynn is holding a series of fortnightly 
meetin zs for studying the different phases 
of municipal government. Members of the 


city government have so far been the | 


speakers. On Feb. 12, Mr. Bruse, superin- 
tendent of schools, gave an instructive 
lecture on ‘*School Needs and Methods.” 
He explained how the city carried on the 
work of educstion. Ono Feb. 26, J. B. 
Newhall, president of the Common Coun- 
cil, discoursed on the method of carrying 
on municipal business. He gave, in the 
course of his remarks, a graphic sketch of 
the muni:ipal managemeat of the city of 
Birmingham, Eng., said to be the best 
guverned city in the world; an i contrasted 
its methods and results as compared with 
our own slipshod ways. The contrast is 
suggestive of some grievous need in our 
poli ical housework, which we hope will 
be supplied. The Club has pet tioned the 
city government to appoint a woman on 
the board of overseers of the poor to filla 
vacancy now existing. This is an innova- 
tion on time-honored custom, but within 
five years the importance of such ap- 
pointments will be fully endorsed. 


>. 

Mrs. KATE L. STEVENSON will read a 
paper on ‘*Wesley and Women,” at the 
Wesley memorial service in Tremont Street 
Methodist Episcopal church, in this city, 
March 9. 











Houiis Street THEATRE. — “Blue Jeans,”’ 
which is to open at the Hollis Street Theatre on 
Monday next, was witnessed by 350,000 persons 
during i:s run of 200 nights at the Fourteenth St. 
Theatre, New York, the largest attendance for 
the same length of time that any previous suc- 
cess ever enjoyed in that city. 
sensational comedy with novel and amusing fea- 
tures. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who visited the play 
with family and party, pronounced it the most 
effective mingling of fun, tenderness and excite- 
ment he ever saw. Clergymen who have wit- 


nessed it declare it to be a pure and delightful | 


entertainment. 





Gione THEeatre.—Gus Williams, who pos- | 
sesses in a marked degree the faculty of keeping | 


audiences in a roar, has for the time being united 
his professional fortunes with those of John T. 
Kelly, and they will be seen at the Globe Theatre 
Monday evening. Williams and Kelly will have 
to try very hard not to be afunny team. They 
will, however, resolutely and energetically exert 
themselves in the opposite direction. As a 
vehicle for their united powers, the comedians 
have chosen the new musical satire, entitled U 
and I, which initials stand for ‘‘Ungerblotz”’ and 
“Innes.” Mr. Williams is the “‘U’’ and Mr. 
Kelly the “‘I.””. Their satirical comicality is an 
amusing, animated picture of life in the flat resi- 
dences so numerous in New York City. Novel 





| 





The play is a | 





and funny situations crowd the satire, which | 


further abounds in new music and fresh dances. 


Gus Williams is to perform his inimitable dis- | 
cordant piano solos, and Mr. Kelly has a collec- | 


tion of amusing specialties which he will scatter 
at every performance. A leader in the cast is 
Miss Florne West, an English soubrette, with a 
method of her own. She made her American 
début with this company, and has become a de- 
cided favorite with American audiences. The 
cast is made up of performers of merit, and a 
lively entertainment may be looked for. 





A Warning 


To Horse-Owners. 


The Split Nail in this Shoe seriously lamed 
the horse from which it was recently taken in 
Worcester, Mass. One point of the nail came 
out in the proper place for clenching, and so 
deceived the blacksmith who shod the horse. 
The other point went in the direction shown 
in the illustration, piercing the tender part of 
the foot called the “quick,” from which the 
horse was made unfit for use nearly two weeks. 


This is not an unusual case. The same thing 
is happening almost every day in various parts 


of the country. Many times the results are 
fatal to the horse. The cause is easily ex- 
plained. These nails are made by machinery, and 
are Cold- Rolled, 
Pressed, Cut, or 
Sheared. Iron treated in this manner is almost 
certain to Split, Sliver, or Break when it is driven 
into a horse's hard hoof. Many Blacksmiths use 
them because they are cheap. They are not Hot- 


Forged and Hammer-Pointed, as some dealers 
talsely claim. 


The Putnam Nail 

CANNOT SPLIT, SLIVER OR BREAK, 

It is the only Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed Horseshoe Nail in the World made 
by machinery in precisely the same manner 
as the old-fashioned hand-made nail. 

The United States Government protects the 
process of their manufacture through patents, 
and other firms who make or advertise a 
Horseshoe Nail as here described, are guilty 
of infringement and DECEIVING THE PUBLIC. 

AS YOU VALUE YOUR HORSE, 
insist on your Blacksmith’s using the 
PUTNAM. It is Absolutely Safe. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 
Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass, 








For sun-burn, tan or rough hands, bathe with 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment at night ; wonderful. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club. — Monday, 
March 9, at 3.30 P.M., Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
will speak on “Our Responsibilities for Other Peo- 
ple’s Good Times.” 








Stady and Travel in Europ».—Mrs. Mary H. 
Hull, of Evanston, I1l., will accompany a class of not 
less than six young ladies in three months’ travel in 
England and on the Continent, probably remaining 
nine months in Paris for study of the French Lan- 
guage, History and Literature. Address Mrs. Hull 
for particulars. 





All kinds of manuscripts revised, corrected, 
paragraphed, punctuated, and typewritten at the 
rate of six cents a hundred words. Prepared manu- 
script typewritten at four cents a hundred words, 
Ministers’ Sermons a specialty. Correct work guar- 
anteed. Address, ReVIsER, Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Ape at 
46 Myrtle Street. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small partics 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Mrs. Macdonvell wishes to inform her friends 
and the public that she has now received all her new 
Importations of Fall Gloves, both Kid and Suede, in 
Mousquetaire and Foster lacing. Special attention 
given to fitting extra small hands. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in ‘= family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 





ated) 
GIOVE Store 
86 


TREMONTST.: 


Beyien. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Rol 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


ONLY 
One Place 0 Boston 


where you can get OORNS, BUNIONS 
and INGROWING NAILS OURED and 
SHOES made to prevent them, and LOOK 
WELL at the same time, and that is at 


APPLETON'S, 


46 TEMPLE PLACE, 
UP ONE FLIGHT. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers,47 Franklin Street. 
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